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LAUD AND BURTON. 


Henry Burron has left on record a brief narrative of his life, 
from the period of manhood to the termination of his sufferings in 
the year 1640, to which we shall direct special attention, and 
which may serve as a guide in tracing his course in those contro- 
versies in which he was constantly involved. His subsequent 
career may be pretty accurately ascertained by his subsequent 
publications. 

Burton was born in the year 1579 at Birdsall, in Yorkshire. 
The place was obscure, and the more so, he tells us, ‘as having 
never had a preaching minister time out of minde, long before | 
was borne, nor (for aught 1 know) to this very day.” ‘The village 
is still very small, containing not many more than two hundred 
souls. Still the parish, on our authors own showing, could 
not have been in a very neglected state: for he tells us, that his 

arents * were piously affected,” and compelled their children to 
attend the church. In all probability, the clergyman was a con- 
formist to the rites and discipline of the church, a circumstance 
which would alone account for Burton’s disparaging notice of the 
place of his birth. 

He was educated in St. John’s College, Cambridge. Durin 
his residence in the University, he constantly attended on the 
preaching of Mr. Chadderton and Mr. Perkins, two clergymen of 
Puritan tendencies, though still moderate men, and very diffe- 
rent from our author in his subsequent career. Perkins would 
not have sanctioned Burton’s violent conduct : he would rather 
have suffered in silence. 
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On quitting Cambridge, he became tutor to the two sons of 
Lord Carey, who, in 1625, was created Earl of Monmouth. He 
would have it believed that his zeal against the bishops and the 
church was exhibited at that early period of his history, as is 
evident from the following story, detailed with due gravity by 
himself: ‘in which time, with them sojourning awhile with a 
religious matron of worthy memory, and having often conference 
with her, she took such notice of my spirit then, and chiefly of 
my zeal against the prelates pride and practices, that she said 
then to some (yet surviving) of me, this young man (said she) 
will one day be the overthrow of the bishops.” The matron’s 
name is given in the margin: “ Mrs. Bows, at Aske, near Rich- 
mond, in the north.”* 

This brief extract is a sort of key to Burton’s character. It 
was written, when he was lauded by numbers as a martyr under 
the domination of Laud. The candid and impartial reader will 
a perceive, that he gave no evidence of a a and quiet spirit. 
7 On the contrary, he must have evinced a spirit in direct opposi- 
it .ion to the dictates of the gospel. Nor, with such views, if at 
7 that time they were entertained, could he have been over-scrupu- 
: lous in seeking ordination from an order of men which he wished 

to cast out of the church. 
‘ From this nobleman’s family he was placed about the person 
i of Prince Henry. After the death of that youthful prince, he 
.| was continued in the same office under Prince Charles, ** when,” 
: says he, * God stirred up my heart to enter into the ministry, 
being then above thirty years of age.”t When Charles was about 
; to enter upon his Spanish journey in 1623, our author was ordered 
7 to accompany him, though in what capacity is not mentioned. 
Fuller’s account is by no means flattering to our author, either 
with respect to his abilities, or to his removal from the service of 
the prince, ‘ Mr. om Al Burton, minister, rather took a snap 
than made a meal in any University, was first schoolmaster to the 
: sonnes of the Lord Carey, whose lady was governesse to King 
Charles when Prince. nd this opportunity (say some) more 


* A Narration of the Life of Mr. Henry Burton. Wherein is set forth the various 
and remarkable passages thereof, his sufferings, supports, comforts, and deliverances. 
Now published for the bencfit of all those that either doe or may suffer for the 
cause of Christ. According to a copy written with his own hand. 4to. London. 
Printed in the yeare 1643. Pp.1,2. In connexion with Leighton I may remark, 
. in reply to a letter in the last number, that I cannot plead ignorance of the exist- 
» ence of the narrative published under his name: but I had it not in my possession 
4 when the article was written, and, therefore, could not refer to it. On considering 
the subject, there appears to me to be room for doubting whether the work be really 
the production of Leighton. Burton complains of tracts and pamphlets published in 
his name: and the practice seems to have been common in those strange times. It 
might have been put forth in sei Told to render Laud odious. 
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than his own deserts, preferred him to the servjce of Prince 
Charles, being designed (as I have heard) to wait on him in 
Spain, but afterwards (when part of his goods were shipped for 
the voyage) excluded the attendance. Whether, because his parts 
and learning were conceived not such, as to credit our English 
church in foreign countries, or because his principles were 
accounted uncomplying with that employment.”* 

Fuller wrote in 1649; but another writer gives a nearly similar 
account fourteen years before. ‘ The prince being gone into 
Spaine, and Mr. Burton, before this time being got into Holy 
Orders: among others of his highness household that were 
designed to goe thither, this man was one: but whether his indis- 
cretion (which he hath since abundantly manifested) did then 
minister grounds of suspicion, or whatever the cause were, cer- 
taine it is, that hee was put out of the list for that voyage, and that 
when his goods were ashipboard, which he was fain to take home 
again, and to stay behinde.”+ Before this time, it seems certain 
that Burton had not openly manifested any dislike to the cere- 
monies of the church, though he would insinuate, by the story of 
Mrs, Bows, that he had evidenced his principles during his resi- 
dence in the family of Lord Carey. Dow, however, says: ** Now 
all this while, and for some space after, he was not any whit 
popular (I meane gratious with the people) no not in his owne 

arish, witnesse his seldome preaching, and (when he did preach) 
bis thinne audience : yea so ill was he relisht in those days, that it 
was usuall with many in his parish (though I do not commend 
them for it) to inquire who preached, and if it were he, they 
would forsake their own church and wander elsewhere. Hee did 
not then inveigh against those which*dil not preach twice every 
Lords-Day, which himself did not practise: neither was he noted 
to express any distaste of the forme of Divine Service used at 
court in the Royall chappell, or to call it long Babylonish service 
bellowed and warbled out, nor the use of organs piping: the copes, 
altar tapers, &c., which were dayly in his eye, did not then offend 
him, or if, haply, they did not altogether please him, yet he was 
content to hold his peace and to tolerate them. But to go on. 
Mr. B. would needs serve his Majesty in the same place as 
before, when he was Prince of Wales. And he thinking the time 
now come wherein hee might come even with those whom he 
conceived to be his hinderers of that his intrusion into the closet, 
and of his hoped voyage into Spaine (and so of his desired pre- 


* Faller, Church Hist., book xi. 152, 

t Innovations unjustly charged upon the present Church and State. Oran Answer 
to the most material passages of a Libellous Pamphlet made = Henry Burton, 
and intituled an Apologie of an Appeale, &c, By Christopher Dow, B.D, 4to. 
London; 1637. P, 9. 9 
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ferment) hee behaved himselfe in such sort, that his Majesty dis- 
missed him the court and his service: whence being cashiered, 
and all his hopes of preferment dasht, he betakes himself to the 
people, as more patient of his criminations, and more apt to side 
with him against the reverend bishops ; and having, by the help 
of popular applause, advanced from the hatred of some bishops 
persons to a total dislike of their order ; hee made their actions his 
continual theme, and his sermons and writings so many satyres, 
and bitter invectives, accusing them of Arminianisme, Popery, and 
whatsoever might make them odious, and himself gracious with 
his new masters, the people.”* 

This description is from an avowed opponent, and must doubt- | 
less be taken with certain qualifications, Yet Fuller’s account 
does not materially differ: and we may therefore infer, that Dow’s 
narrative was substantially correct. Alluding to the same cir- 
cumstance, Fuller says: ‘ ‘The crudity of this affront lay long on 
his minde, hot stomachs (contrary to corporal concoction) being in 
this Kinde the slowest of digestion. After the venting of man 
mediate discontents, on the last fifth of November, he took for his 
text, Pro. 24,21. This sermon was afterwards printed, charging 
the prelates for introducing of severall innovations into divine 
worship, for which, as a Jibell, he was indited in the Star 
Chamber.” 

Burton’s own account may now be contrasted with the preced- 
ing extracts. He attributes his not rising at court to the efforts 
of the clerk of the Royal closet, and yet adds; This was by the 
speciall providence of my God still, who would not suffer me to 
rise high in court, lest [ should have been corrupted with the pre- 
ferments of it. Nor had T learned the art of ambition to climbe 
up that ladder.”{ It will be remarked, that he does not deny 
that he had a desire to rise in the court. He merely intimates 
that he was above submitting to the court arts. It will be observed, 
also, that he was not removed from the service of the prince, 
though he was not permitted to accompany him to Spain: for we 
find him in the court after the accession of King Charles. What, 
then, was the cause of his removal? Fuller and Dow have given 
some intimations on the subject ; and we may now examine Bur- 
ton’s own account of the same transaction. 

Neale, Bishop of Durham, was clerk of the Royal closet ; and 
to him and Laud, Burton attributes his removal. ‘ I saw,” says 
he, “ there would be no abiding for me in court any longer. Yet, 
before I went, I thought I was bound in conscience, by vertue of 
my place, to informe the King of these men, how Popishly affected 
they were, simply imagining, that the King either did not so well 


* Dow, &c., 9, 10. 


t Fuller, book xi, 152. t Burton's Narration, 2. 
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know their qualities, or that perhaps he might be-put upon second 
thoughts, by considering the dangerous consequences of entertain- 
ing such persons so neere about him, as | presented to his Majesty 
in a large letter to that purpose, which letter he read a good part 
of, I standing before him ; ee perceiving the scope of it, he gave 
it me againe, and bade me forbeare any more attendance in m 
office untill he should send for me. be ea though for the 
penne my spirits were somewhat appalled and dejected, yet going 
ome to my house in London, and there entering into a serious 
meditation of God’s Providence herein, how fairely he had now 
brought me off from the court, when I saw such Lords were like 
to domineere, and how I might doe God and his church better 
service in a more retired life, as wherein I was in no danger of 
court preferment, thereby to be cowardized from encounterin 
such giants as began already to threaten the hoste of Israel, anc 
against whose power I thought Sazl’s armour would give me 
small defence, but much hinder me rather: 1 hereupon began to 
recollect my scattered spirits, resolving now after almost twice 
seven yeares service, quite to forsake the court; which I did sig- 
nifie by another letter to a friend of mine of great place neare 
unto the King: so as the King hath said, that I put away him, 
and not hee me.”* In another part of his narrative, he says : 
** My goods were not ashipboard : hereof he cannot say, certaine 
it is ; but certaine it is, I confesse, that I was put out of the list, 
and that also when my goods were truncked.” He adds: * if my 
plaine dealing against popery be indiscretion, I can hardly to this 
day, old as I am, and as bitten as I have been, so avoid the suspi- 
tion, as not to make manifestation thereof, yea, although it had 
been in Spain itself.” And again, relative to the voyage into 
Spain, “ But this he calls this hoped voyage into Spaine. Indeed, 
if Dr. Dow had been the man, well might he have called it his 
hoped voyage into Spaine, and so of his desired preferment thereby 


a bishoprick at least; and I blesse God, that both I escaped the 


voyage and the preferment too.” 

_ In these passages there is nothing to contravene the statements 
of Dow and Fuller. Indeed, on his own showing, it is clear that 
he was removed from the court in consequence of his own indis- 
cretion, which was evidently produced by the soreness of feeling 
at being disappointed in his expectations of preferment in the 
church. ‘This he chose to attribute to Neale and Laud, though, 
from his own narrative, it is plain, that the cause was to be found 
in his own imprudence. Dow had intimated, that Burton was 


* Burton’s Narration, 3. This remonstrance, or letter, was presented to King 
Charles in the year 1625, the very year of his accession. It appears probable, 
therefore, that his disappointment, in not being continued in his post, was the cause 
of his rash step.— Wood, ii. Fasti. 349. Biog. Brit. 
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not remarkable at Cambridge for anything except playing well 
“on an instrument.” ‘To this he replies by the following ludi- 
crous challenge: “ There be some yet living can testifie, that I 
was so observed for a Ciceronian, that I was in request for making 
orations for gentlemen in the Colledge: which I speake not to 
glory of, but to tell Dr. Dow, that H. B. will at this day dispute 
with Christopher Dow either in Latin or Greek.”* 

There are allusions to Burton’s residence in the court in some 
of his earlier publications; and they certainly strengthen the 
statement of Dow and Fuller. Thus, in a Dedication to the 
King in 1626, he says: * Most gracious Sovereign, if it be a man’s 
glory to passe by an-offence, how much more a King’s? who being 
armed with power to revenge, his pardon is the more glorious, 
the more gratious. ‘This is your Majesty’s glory: that you have 
passed by the offence of your servant; and your glory how beau- 
tifully shall it shine forth, if your noble pardon shall be sealed 
with your royall patronage of this poore Plea.”t So in another 
Dedication: “ I acknowledge myself unworthy to doe your 
Majesty the least service; and I could have wished this task rather 
to any other: yet the indeleble character of my fidelity, so often 
reimprinted in my heart by sacred oath in your Highnesse service 
(besides the habitual affection of a loyal subject) deeply ingaged 
me (rather than it should be undone) in this addressement.’’} 
And in another Dedication: “ I remember a speech, which his 
Highnesse, when he was prince, uttered among us, that were his 
servants; that when he had committed any businesse of trust, 
though of the highest nature, to a servant, he would never con- 
ceive the least suspicion of his fidelity: adding, hee had rather 
run the hazard of his loyalty, than imbitter his generous trust 
with mixture of feare. But some of his servants trembling 
replyed: what if he proved treacherous ? hath hee not the more 
free and severe opportunity to worke his wicked ends? But 
(quoth his Highnesse) my care shall be such in the choyce, as my 


* Burton’s Narration, 47. Echard says: “He took it very ill that he was not 
sent as one of the chaplains into Spain: but worse, that Laud, then Bishop of St. 
David's, should execute the office of clerk of the closet, while Bishop Neil was sick. 
Inraged at this indignity, as he then conceived it, he put a scandalous paper into 
the hands of the king, for which, and some other insolencies, he was commanded 
to depart the court; and being never able to regain admittance, he breath’d out 
nothing but rage and malice against the king and the bishops: and never desisted, 
even in his sermons at his parish in London, till he was stopp’d by the present pro- 

t A Plea to an Appeale: Traversed Dialogue wise. By H.B, 4to. Printed at 
London by W. I. 1626. 

t The Baiting of the Pope's Bull: or an unmasking of the Mystery of Iniquity, 
folded up in a most pernicious Breeve or Bull, sent from the Pope lately into Eng- 
Jand, to cause a rent therein, for his Re-entry. With an Advertisement to the King’s 


Seduced Subjects. By H.B. 4to. Imprinted at London by W. I. for Michaell 
Sparke. 1627. 
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trust shall be built upon a sure ground.” This was addressed to 
the Duke of Buckingham; and Burton adds: ‘* Now this wee 
see verefied on the King’s part towards your Grace. What a 
liberal trust hath he reposed in you? such as not all the gold of 
Indai should ever oaiehion But we all beseech the Lord, 
that his Majesty may not bee deceived.”** In the next year, in 
another Dedication to the King, he alludes evidently to his situa- 
tion in the court. * So eetaledt is my affection, as my insuffi- 
ciencies cannot restraine it. Yea, though I was told your Majesty 
was lately offended with me. But I answered no: I had no 
reason to believe it. For, first, 1 knew well the gentle disposition 
of your Royall breast is not easily incensed where there is no just 
cause. And I am sure I daily injoy the influence of your favour, 
though not the gratious aspect of your face: for even the feet doe 
live and move, though remote, by the heads breathing. You are 
the breath of our nostrils. And as I told my Lord of London, at 
my first examination about Israel’s T'ast, all that 1 had done, was 
for God’s glory, the service of my King and country, and the 
Church of England, whereof wee were members; and for which 
I was ready (if need were) to lay downe my life.”+ 

From these extracts, it is clear that Burton, in congratulating 
himself in his Narration on his escape from the court, made a 
virtue of necessity: for he evidently retired from his post with 
great reluctance. The last extract is couched in terms of flattery, 
such as he must have been ashamed of at a Jater period, when he 
wrote his more violent productions. 

It is, moreover, deserving of remark, that in these publications, 
from which the preceding extracts have been taken, Burton 
speaks of his affection for the Church of England, calling her his 
mother, and avowing his readiness to lay down his life in her 
defence. In his address at the close of one of them, he thus 
delivers himself: * High you into the bosome of the Church of 
England, your mother, who reacheth unto you the pure milk- 
flowing brests of salvation in the Word and Sacraments.” 

_ At this time, it would seem, that Burton was merely zealous 
against Popery and Arminianism, but not opposed to the disci- 
pline of the Church of England. As he grew older he gradually 
receded from his more moderate views, until he became very 
irregular in his conformity, and at length renounced it altogether. 
This will appear as we proceed in our inquiry. 

Whether he had actually quitted the court when the preceding 


* The Baiting of the Pope’s Bull, &c. 
t The Seven Vials: or a Briefe and Plaine Exposition upon the 15 and 16 Chap- 
ters of the Revelations, very Pertinent and Profitable for the Church of God in these 


_ times. By H. B., Rector of Saint Matthews, Friday Street. 4to. London: 
8. 


t Baiting of the Pope’s Bull, &c., p. 95. 
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works were published, is not quite clear ; but he was in no favour 
with his majesty. Speaking of the period of his ordination, he 
says: “In that time I writ a treatise against Simony, entituled, 
A Censure of Simony: also another k, entituled, Truth’s 
Triumph over Trent. These two books were published Cum 
Privilegio, though with much adoe obtained of the Archbishop’s 
chaplains, in those, not then full growne ripe, evill times.” e 
tells us, that soon after he could not obtain a license for a book 
called The Converted Jew, on account of Abbot’s fears, because 
he had confuted the Arminian tenets, and ‘ proved the Pope to 
be the Antichrist.”* Within a short space he speaks in terms 
which imply an absence from the court when some of the above 
works were written. ‘ Thus having bid the court farewell, I 
kept me close to the ministry of the word, and besides my weekly 
preaching every Lord’s Day twice, I answered sundry erroneous 
and heterodox bookes set forth by the Prelats and those of the 
Prelatical party.” And then he mentions his reply to Montague’s 
Appeal, which was published in 1626.+ He also alludes to his 
treatise on the Seven Vials, in which he denied the claim of the 
Church of Rome to a true church, which was admitted by 
Bishop Hall, who was defended by two of his chaplains, against 
the views advanced by Burton. In reply to the bishop’s mig 2 
lains our author printed his Babel no Bethel. At this time he 
was brought before the High Commission, the charge, according 
to his own statement, being this, that he had written against the 
Church of Rome and published his books without a license, when 
none could be obtained.t He was questioned in the High Com- 
mission, but not for writing against Rome. In the year 1628 
appeared his sermon called Jsrael’s Fast ; and for this he was 


‘summoned to appear before the court, “where they examined 


me,” says he, “ what or whom I meant by Achan; I answered, 
the Jesuiticall Faction; and no more could they squease from 
me, so as not knowing what to do with me, the fet me goe.”§ 
This sermon was preached at his church in Sideaes and 
it exhibits rather more violence than his previous publications. 
He could not plead youth and inexperience, for he was thirty 
years of age when he entered into eer About the year 
1625, he was presented to the rectory of St. Matthews, Friday- 
street, probably soon after his ordination, though the date of his 
institution cannot be ascertained.|| Israels Fast was published 


* Narration, &c., 2. t Ibid. 4. t Ibid. 4. § Ibid. 5. 


| Biog. Brit. Newcourt could not discover the period of his institution. His 
entries stand thus :— 


“Hen. Burton. 
Jos. Browne, A.M. 22 Dec. 1637. Per Depr. Burton.” 


Then he adds: “ The time of his admission to this Church of S. Matthew does not 
appear.” No mention is made of his restoration to his living, by Newcourt, though 
it was ordered by the Long Parliament.—Newcourt’s Rep. i. 475. 
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without a licence. In some things Burton’s doctrine would be 
unacceptable to many in the present day, who scarcely recognise 
the duty of fasting. ‘* We must forbeare,” says he, ‘all kind of 
food, or repast till the eventide. So did Nineveh by the king’s 
commandment.” He recommends the Parliament to devote a 
whole session to the affairs of the church. ‘‘ If with these refor- 
mations, you conclude your first Session of Parliament, without 
any mixture of your own civil matters, all other grievances shall 
fall mole sua, as the walls of Jericho at the voyce of the Rams 
hornes.” He told the High Commission Court that, by Achan, 
he intended the Jesuitical faction—a phrase admitting of a latitude 
of interpretation. Burton evidently included some, at least, of 
the bishops. Addressing the city of London, he says: ‘ be per- 
suaded to sanctifie yourselves, and reforme your city Achans. 
Search them out; you need not lanthorns for it.” And again: 
“ Ye are to find out the Achans, that trouble Israel, least ye be all 
wrapped in Achan’s sin.”* ‘That the commissioners were satisfied 
with Burton’s answer, is clear from the fact, that he was no 
further questioned. Had he pursued a moderate course, he 
would have been unmolested; but each succeeding year found 
him more inclined to ri the bishops, and to defame the 
Church of England, though for a long time he continued to style 
her his mother. He informs us that he was summoned to the 
Council Board, on the publication of The Baiting of the Pope's 
Bull, where he found Neile and Laud. ‘ By these I was 
soundly baited for two or three hours together. ‘They would 
have made my book pyre that Bulla libell. God put into my 
mouth an answer to all their questions, though some were very 
captious and insnaring.”t 

The author seems to have been greatly pleased with the fron- 
tispiece to this book, for he mentions the following story in two 
subsequent publications. “In the frontispiece was a picture of 
King Charles on the one side, with a sword putting off the Pope’s 
triple crown over against it. Which when I shewed to a little 
daughter I then had of three yeares old in her mothers hands, 
telling her the meaning of a two pictures, she presently 
replyed, O Father, our king shall cut off the Pope’s head: it must 
be so, it must be so: which words she uttered with that vigour of 
spirit, and vehemency of speech, that we exceedingly wondered 
at it, saying, tt was not impossible. And I do now the more look 
after the full accomplishment of her words, as a prophecy put into 
a babe’s mouth, when of late, we have seen, it must be so, ful- 
filled in Scotland: so we may hope to see the other, it must be so, 
fulfilled in England, when God shall put the like necessity it 
must be so, and that redoubled, in cutting off the Pope’s head in 


* Israel’s Fast. Pp. 16, 32, 33. t Narration, &c., 5. 
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the English Hierarchy by the regall sword.”* In “ The Sound- 
ing "pea Two Last Trumpets,” Burton asks: “ Now if a man 
should have said then, when this was uttered, that such a speech 
was sure some prophecie inspired into her by God’s spirit, would 
have found but few to give credit thereunto, but rather would 
have been laughed toscorn. But now that wee see the Hierarchie 
utterly raced and rooted out of the kingdom of Scotland, and that 
by King Charles his royal assent; tell mee, what think yee? 
Was not here a cutting off the Pope’s head by the king? For is 
not the Pope’s headship upheld in chiefe in the Prelates, and 
Hierarchie? Might not then the childes speech be a prophecie, 
being thus far verified? And if so, why may it not reach to be 
alike verified in cutting off the Pope’s head also in England.”+ 
These passages were written in 1641 and 1643, and therefore 
do not belong to this portion of the narrative; but they are 
inserted in this place on account of their connexion with the work 
of which we have spoken, ‘They will show the character of our 
author; and, taken in connexion with other passages, which will 
be given in a subsequent page, they prove that Laud and the 
bishops could not pursue, in such times as those, a moderate 
course, with a man so credulous and yet so violent as Burton. 
| We have his own testimony respecting his conduct on one 
occasion before Laud, as Bishop of London. ‘“ Seeing the : 
bishop in his chair ready to examine me, there came upon me, as 5 
it were, the spirit of a Lyon, so as they were amazed with my 
answers. And another time, in the same place, when the bishop 
a in his chaire was proudly insulting over me standing at the other 
Hib end of the table, f (thinking thus with myselfe, what doe I stand- 
ik ing here) did without replying, turn my back, and goe towards 
Hig the doore to be gone, the bishop at that very instant changed his 
| note, and began to speak me as faire as possibly could be, where- 
upon I came towards him againe, saying within myselfe, that if he 
spake reason, I would heare him. Nor was I at any time before 
i him, but methought I stood over him, as a schoolmaster over his 
" schoolboy.”{ Such a man must have gloried in what he deemed 


persecution. Martyrdom was evidently his aim. 

| We have — remarked that Burton’s affection for the 
| church became weaker after his departure from the court. Still 
he professed to adhere to her discipline and rites, as well as her 
1} doctrines, for some years subsequent to his removal from his post 
i in the royal household. By degrees, however, he became alien- 
ated from the rites of the Church of England; and in 1636 he 
could scarcely be regarded as a churchman. He confesses that 


* Narration, 6. 
t The Sounding of the Two Last Trumpets, 42, 43. 
t Narration, &c., 7. 
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he was anxious for an opportunity of declaring his sentiments, or 
of contending with the bishops. ‘ I hasten to the maine battalion, 
or pitcht battell with the prelates for I more and more disliked 
their usurpations: therefore I purposely preached upon the 
second chapter to the Colossians, crying downe all will worship 
and humane inventions in God’s service. Hereupon I began in 
my practice, as in my judgment, to fall off from the ceremonies, 
only I watched for an occasion to try it out with them.”* At 
this period, therefore, Burton had resolved to renounce his adhe- 
rence to the church in opposition to his ordination vows—not a 
very honest determination at all events: for a straightforward 
man, if he could not conscientiously officiate according to his 
oaths, would have relinquished his living and continued in retire- 
ment. Such a man, after courting persecution, could not expect 
to escape censure; yet up to the time of this determination to 
“try it out with the bishops,” he had escaped with some slight 
admonitions, 

The day selected for his demonstration was the fifth of 
November, 1636. In his own Narrative he very gravely tells us 
of a dream, in which he saw a dead man lying tw the throne 
of Christ. ‘The man was at length raised up. Burton chose to 
interpret this of the church of Christ, which he regarded as dead ; 
but he added, that it would be restored to life. ‘ And so bein 
to goe to London that morning, I took my leave, saying, well, 
whatever come on it, 1 must to my work, And that work proved 
to be that aforesaid (Nov. 5,) when having preached those 
sermons, I was not long after summoned into the English Inqui- 
sition Court, the High Commission; from which I presently 
appealed to the king.” Believing that his appeal would not be 
effectual, he says: ‘I shut myself up in my house as in my 
prison, and there did compile my two said sermons with my 


appeale, in one book, to the end it might be published in print, _ 


as it was sheet by sheet as I writ it: the while the prelates’ pur- 
suivants, those barking beagles, ceased not night nor day to watch, 
and rap, and ring at my doores, to have surprised me in that my 
castle, nor yet to search and hunt all the printing houses about 
London, to have prevented the coming forth of my book. But 
God by his good providence, so prevented them, as neither they 


could touch my person before I had finished my book, nor yet 


prevent the publishing thereof, for all their unwearied search.” 
He blessed God * that not all the incessant roarings and ballings 
of those beagles could either interrupt my work or distract my 
thoughts, or discourage my resolution.” 

The book was published and circulated. Some copies were 


* Narration, Xc., 8. t Narration, &c., 10, 11. 
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seized, and the author was committed to prison. For this work 
he was summoned to answer in the Star Chamber; and for this 
he was censured with Prynne and Bastwick. 

As Burton published his book for the very purpose of having a 
contest with the bishops, he could not be surprised at being com- 
mitted to prison. It was the very thing he desired. Nor could 
the rulers of the church permit such a man to continue in her 
ministry. He had renounced the ceremonies and discipline of 
the church; and the consequences must have been expected by 
the individual himself. Nay, Burton would have charged the 
bishops with fear had they left him untouched. 

Two answers were written in reply to Burton’s book, one by 
Heylin, the other by Dow. ‘The author’s tone respecting the 
bishops was most contemptuous; his language very unmeasured ; 
and the charges most absurd or false. ‘Chough the answers pro- 
ceeded from the pens of avowed adversaries, yet it is evident i. 
Burton’s own narrative in 1643, that all their statements were 
substantially correct. Dow says of the sermons, * in which he 
showed that extremity of virulency, as the like I thinke hath not 
beene heard to be delivered out of the pulpit.”"* Most of the 
charges respecting the alleged innovations were also repeated in 
Prynne’s News from Ipswich; and they are answered in Laud’s 
speech at the censure in the Star Chamber. 

Some of the allusions in the replies furnish us with a picture of 
the times, as well as witha view of Burton. ‘Thus Dow alluding 
to the length of the sermons, says, * they are two sermons, or (as 
he terms them) the swmme of two sermons. If this be true, surely 
the sermons were of a large size, and transgrest the bounds of an 
houreglasse.”+ It was the custom long after those times to place 
an hourglass by the pulpit ; and the preacher usually allowed the 
sand to run out.t 

It would be impossible to notice at length all the charges of 
innovations alleged by Burton in his * Apologie of an Appeale,” 
or the answers which were given at the time. But I shall quote 
a few passages from the replies, as an illustration of Burton’s 
loose principles, and his irregular practices as a clergyman. 

Burton enumerates among his innovations “ placing of images 
in churches, and erecting of crucifixes over the altars,” with cer- 


* Dow, 12. The Bishops are called : “ enemies and rebels to God: fogges and mists 
risen from the bottomless pit: fogges and uncleane spirits crept out of the mouth of 
the Dragon : limbs of the Beast, even of Anti-Christ—Anti-Christian Mushrooms.” 
Whitelock admits that Burton's Works were sharp and against Episcopacy. ‘“ Mr. 
Burton a Divine for writing and printing two sharp tracts against Episcopacy.”— 
Whitelock’s Memorials, 26. 

+ Ibid. 15. 


~ Some of the iron frames for these glasses still remain in our churches. I have 
seen them occasionally, 
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tain other alleged practices; and he then states that the cler 
were punished for not attending to these things, as though a 
were innovations against the law and the canons. It is replied, 
‘‘he nor all his complices cannot bee able to produce any one 
example of any man that hath beene censured for refusing any of 
these things, but those only which are commanded by law and 
canon.”* Burton and Prynne charged the bishops with striking 
out the words * Father of his elect and their seed,” from the 
Collect for the royal family. ‘The answer is given by Laud in his 
speech in the Star Chamber, but Dow further gives an account of 
the manner in which some portions of the services of the church 
were performed by Burton and his party; and as no denial was 
put forth in our author’s Narration, there is no reason for doubt- 
ing the er of the statement. ‘They were charged with 
putting new and strange senses on the services to suit their own 
views. ‘Thus in baptism, after the clause in which God is thanked 
for regenerating the infant, ‘they use to understand some such 
clause as this (if hee bee elected), or as [ have heard some 
expresse it (as we hope;) by which device, they can, without 
scruple of conscience, both subscribe and use the prayers of the 
church, which, in the churches sense, they doe not believe or 
assent to.”t In the particular form of prayer to which Burton 
alluded, there was an omission of a collect which had been pre- 
viously used, and which was omitted for the purpose of shortening 
the service. Burton and Prynne chose to assume, that it was 
omitted on account of an allusion which it contained to preaching. 
The singularity of such a charge from Burton is thus noticed : 
‘True, and perhaps it was thought fit so to be; not for any 
thing contained in it, but only to abridge the length of the ser- 
vice, which I know some of Master Burton’s humour did as much 
grumble at, when that first book was appointed, and tooke more 
liberty of shortening it, than that comes to.” 

We have a further illustration of Burton’s laxity in practice, 
with respect to conformity. He objected to some customs which 
were not enjoined in the Book of Common Prayer; while he 
adopted others for which no law or canon could be pleaded. 
‘Thus Dow remarks: ‘his present practice in many things must 
needs be condemned, as having no warrant, or prescription in 
that booke. For I would (for instance) fain know where, in that 
booke, his rite of carrying the blessed Sacrament of the body and 


* Dow, 121. t Dow, 135. 
F $ Ibid. 143. Heylin asks: “ Are not you the man that spake so much against 
long prayers as wee shall see anon in your next general head of innovations: 
because thereby the preacher is inforced to cut short his sermon? And doe you 
here complaine that the prayers are shortned, that so you may have libertie to preach 
the longer?”—A Briefe and Moderate Answer, 160. 
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blood of Christ up and downe the church, to the receivers pewes, 
is to be found? Where hee hath any allowance of singing a 
psalme, while he is administering? Where or by what statute 
those meetred psalmes were ever allowed to be sung at all in the 
church? And if he can plead custome, or (however) practice, 
these and many others like them without the warrant of the 
Common Prayer Book. Why may not the same plea hold as 
strongly for those which he oppugnes, which (saving that he hath 
called them all to nought) are neither against the word of God, 
nor Booke of Common Prayer, but most decent, and religious, 
and venerable for their antiquity in the church of God. Nay, 
if the not being in the Booke of Common Prayer shall bee enough 
to exclude all rites and ceremonies from being used in the church, 
and that upon so great a danger as imprisonment: then surely 
such as are coutrary to the expresse orders there prescribed 
must much more be excluded, and their practice expose men to 
the same danger. And certainly Master Burton by this meanes 
would be but in an ill case, and many others, especially of his 
faction. For how could they justifie their not reading of Gloria 
Patri, at the end of every Psalme ? ‘Their christening of children 
after divine service when the sermon is ended ; their consumma- 
tion of the whole form of marriage in the body of the church; 
and many other things which are contrary to the expresse words 
of the rubricke ; yea, which is more than all this, how can Master 
Burton be excused from the penalty imposed by that statute, for 
depraving and speaking against the reading of the second service 
at the Communion ‘Table, being so appointed in that booke.’”* 

In fact, Burton was caught in his own net. In his zeal against 
some common customs he could even plead the authority of the 
rubrics in the Book of Common Prayer, forgetting his own prac- 
tices, many of which were not only unsanctioned by the rubric, 
but contrary to its express injunctions. Heylin asks: ‘* Are not 
rou he that told us that the Communion Booke set forth by par- 
Geass is commanded to be reade without any alterations, and 
none others. P. 130. And if you reade it not as it is com- 
manded, make you alteration thinke you.”+ 

Burton, moreover, fell into the common practice of the Puri- 
tans of exaggerating the number of the suspensions and depriva- 
tions, Later writers have pursued the same course, especially 
Neal; but the suspensions were comparatively few, and the 
deprivations still fewer ; and in no case was any censure inflicted 
except for breaches of the positive laws of the church, to which 
the sufferers had promised obedience. 


It was not to be expected that Burton should not suffer for 


* Dow, 186, 187, t Heylin’s Answer, 165. 
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such conduct. At the present day a man with such views, and 
adopting similar practices, would be excluded from the church, 
should he not voluntarily secede from her communion, In Laud’s 
time the punishments inflicted on such offences were barbarous 
and severe; but this was the fault of the age, not of the bishops. 
It would be just as reasonable to reproach the judges who, onl 

a few years since, condemned men to death for offences whic 

are no longer capital, as to censure Laud and others for the cen- 
sures of the Star Chamber. ‘The bishops acted according to law, 


just as the judges did before the repeal of those acts by which the 


punishment of death was awarded, 

For this work, therefore, Burton was censured in the Star 
Chamber. The punishment undoubtedly was excessive, but it 
was not contrary to law. Besides, it was agreeable to the 
common and recognised principles of all parties at that time.* 
The particulars of the sufferings of the three martyrs, as they are 
termed, are detailed with much minuteness by Prynne, in his 
“© Prelate’s Tyranny,” to which we have largely referred in a 
previous paper. ven in undergoing the sentence Burton acted 
a singular part. His speech is recorded by Prynne: ‘* Methinks 
(sayd he) I see Mount Calvary, where the three crosses were 

itched; and if Christ was numbered among thieves, shall a 
Christian thinke much to be numbred among rogues, such as we 
are condemned to be? Surely if I be a rogue, L am Christ’s 
rogue, and no mans.”f ‘* Never was my wedding day so welcome 
and joyful a day as this is.” ‘* The halbert-men standing round 
about, one of them had an old rusty halbert, the iron whereof was 
tacked to the staff with an old crooked nayle; which one observ- 
ing, and saying, what an old rusty halbert is that? Mr. Burton 
sayd, this seems to me to be one of those halberts which accom- 
panied Judas when he went to betray and apprehend his master.” 
Some things were added by Burton in his Narration. ‘Thus, he 
says: “ When I came in sight of the pillary, my spirit was 
mightily cheered, and my heart raised up to a higher pitch of 
joy. Isaid to one a little before my going up to the pillary, I 
shall this day preach down Antichrist in the pillary; and say 
nothing, replied he. Yea, said I, and say nothing. ‘This was 


* Rushworth tells us that, “ The Lords continued speaking till three of the clock 
in the afternoon, whose speeches we took verbatim in characters, and writ them 
out afterwards, but lending them to a friend to peruse, whom we cannot call to 
mind, he dealt unfriendly with the author, and never restored them again: where- 
fore he is necessitated to be brief in the narration of this remarkable cause which 
he had reduced into good order and method, containing also excellent speeches made 
that day in that cause.”—Vol. I. part ii, 382. 

} The Prelate’s Tyranny, 47. Fuller says of his speech in the pillory: “ The 
1 intent thereof was to parallel his sufferings with our Saviour's.’—Book xi. 

53. 
Thid. 55, 
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omitted in the relation forementioned. All the while I stood in 


the amen I thought myself to be in heaven, and in a state of 
t 


glory and triumph, if any such state can possibly be on earth. 
My rejoycing and glorying was so great all the while that I can 
no more expresse it, then Paul could his ravishments in the third 
heaven.”* 

On passing through Coventry, in his way to the place of his 
imprisonment, he said to some friends, ‘I have cause to blesse 
God more for this suffering then for all outward blessings in the 
world, and I account this to be one great part of my happinesse, 
that I have now cast off that yoke of the prelates under which I 
had so long groaned ; but I promise you, said I, it did cling and 
cleave so close to my neck, that [ could not shift it off, but that it 
shaved off mine ears.” He might have cast off the yoke in a 
different way. He need not have set at nought his vows by 
renouncing the practices of the church while he continued to eat 
her bread. He might have retired from his living; but like 
some modern martyrs he was anxious to suffer publicly. That 
he bore his cruel sufferings with most extraordinary courage is 
manifest; but probably Fuller’s remarks may be viewed as appli- 
cable to the case. ‘ Of such,” says he, ‘* who measured his minde 
by his words, some conceived his carriage farre above: others 


~ (though using the same scale) suspected the same to be somewhat 


beside himself.”t 

We shall presently have occasion to contrast the language 
used by Burton respecting his sufferings, with his remarks on the 
death of the archbishop. In the preceding extracts we find him 
assuming the meekness and patience of the lamb. We shall 
shortly see the malice of a fiery persecutor. Burton, however, 
Was most expert at quoting scripture authority for all his acts, 
and in applying passages somewhat blasphemously to his own 
circumstances. In his book on “ The Sounding of the Two Last 
Trumpets,” he applies the following passage to the circumstances 
attending the publication of that book for which his punishment 
was inflicted: “and when they have finished their testimonie, the 
beast that ascendeth out of the bottomlesse pit shall make war against 
them and shall overcome them and kill them, &c.” ‘The following 
is Burton’s application :— 

‘Thus when these fvo witnesses have finished their testimony, 
the beast sets upon them, and kills them. And here let me give 
you a most remarkable instance wherein God is the more glorified. 
Which at that very time, when it was done, was observed by 
some neighbour ministers in London. Only this I deprecate, 
that none doe impute unto me any vain humour of glorying, as 


—— 


* Narration, 13. t Narration, 14. t Fuller, book xi. 155. 
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if I made myselfe one of those witnesses, such an honour I assume 
not to myself. Only I crave leave to relate a truth. 1 having 
been shut up in my own house, by the prelates pursuivants daily 
and hourly watching for mee at my gates, the space of almost two 
moneths, in which time, notwithstanding their continual rapping 
and ringing, I was a compiling my book of two sermons, which I 
had preached in my church the fifth of November, and fitting it 
for the press, that so it might be a testimony to all the world of 
that truth, which I had therein delivered: the which testimony, as 
also my Apologie for my Appeale, being now finished, and fully 
printed, and some books for the king and councell bound up and 
brought unto me, the same day at night (and not before) came 
from the lord of London, then lord treasurer, a serjeant at arms 
with a number of pursuivants, &c., and with great violence 
assaulted my doors and brake them open, and so came and seized 
on my body, sitting, with my family, in my gowne and making no 
resistance at all. ‘This I thought not unfit to be noticed as not 
altogether impertinent to this prophecie, to which this example 
may seem to have some correspondence.” He proceeds to remark, 
that the war alluded to in the text, to which he refers, commences 
not until the two witnesses have finished their testimony. And 
then he adds: * Not all the beast’s hundred eyes, not all his 
quick scented bloodhounds, the pursuivants, for all their vigilant 
und eagre hunting could find out, or discover, where this testi- 
mony (to wit for God and the king) was printed, though they left 
never a printing house about London unsearched, the Lord in 
his providence preserving not only my person, but my testimony 
also, that it should not be prevented, but come forth into the 
open light.’”* 

This was written during his exile, though not published until 
after his return. ‘Thus, in the dedication to the House of 
Commons, he says, ** which idea I first conceived in my close 
prison and exile.” The work contains many singular passages 
relative to our author, who evidently regarded himself as a chosen 
witness for the truth. Nor was this his only production during 
his exile. Laud published his conference with Fisher in the year 
1639; and, as if no good thing could come out of Nazareth, 
Burton set himself to assail this work as hostile to the truth. In 
1640 he published an answer to Laud, in which he rails not 
alittle at the archbishop.t The work was anonymous; and it 
would seem, that the authorship was not at first known, It is, 
however, singular that Heylin should have been ignorant of the 
author’s name, when he published the life of the archbishop. 


* The Sounding of the Two Last Trumpets, &c., 50, 51, 52. 
tA Replie to a Relation of the Conference between William Laude and Mr. 
Fisher the Jesuite. By a Witnesse of Jesus Christ. 4to. Imprinted 1640. 
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Thus he says: ‘* And when no priest nor jesuite could be found 
so confident as to venture on an answer to it, one of the Presby- 
terian Scots (for such he was then generally affirmed to be) pubd- 
lished an unlicensed piece against him, under the title of A Reply, 
&e. In the whole course whereof the author, whosoever he was, 
most miserably perverts his words, and mistakes his meaning, 
wresting the most orthodox and innocent truths to his.wicked 
ends, and putting his own corrupt gloss and sense upon them.’* 
Burton avows himself the author in two of his subsequent pub- 
lications. In * The Sounding of the Two Last Trumpets,” in 
1641, alluding to his condemnation of prelacy, he says, “ As in 
the Reply to the Prelates Relation, the author hath clearly 
proved.”¢ And in his “ Narration” he gives a somewhat minute 
account of the manufacture of the book, regarding its publication 
as an intervention of Divine Providence. Pen, ink, and paper, 
were denied him in his imprisonment, yet he contrived to obtain 
them. ‘ Through His good providence I had an arte to make 
inke, and for pennes I bad goose wings, which were to sweep the 
dust off my windowe, and for paper, a private friend in Guernsey 
towne supplied me, for all the strict watch and ward that was kept 
about me by my keeper: in the use of all these I was so wary, 
that while any was coming up the staires, [ had time to convey 
all away, that never any of my keepers could see either pen, ink, 
or paper, in my chamber. By this meanes, through God’s mer- 
ciful assistance, I writ the Reply to the Relation, which bein 
finished, I sent away for England, by the foresaid private friend.” 
He also wrote a ‘ Supply to the Reply,” which was not printed. 
**The Reply,” he says, “did very hardly escape the bishops 
beagles, hunting it up and downe, while it was a printing ; but 
the same Providence which preserved and produced that for God 
and the king, preserved this also, and brought it forth to light. ”"t 
Some instances of the gross self-delusion under which Burton 
laboured, are to be found in the narration of his life. We have 
seen his readiness to apply prophecies to himself; and we select 
the following as an instance of turning his dreams to account. 
* Another dream I had in the Fleet, which was, that sundry 
friends being at dinner with me, I saw a fox coming downe 
behinde them, and watching to snatch away their victuals ; where- 
upon Lespying a book lying neere at hand, took it up and flapt 
it upon the fox, taking him by the neck with my right hand, and 
holding him up aloft, and saying to the company, Loe, here is 
the fox that would cousen us all of our victuals. The book was 
just of the same volume, binding, cover, colour, and bignesse, 


* Heylin’s Life of Laud, 339. 
¢ The Sounding of the Two Last ‘Trumpets, 20. 
t Narration, 22. 
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that the Archbishop of Canterburie’s book was entituled, 4 Rela- 
tion of a Conference, which I did first seg at Guernsey. And 
when afterwards [ saw the Reply to this Relation hticiend in 
print, what was this but the discovery of the subtle fox to all the 
company.”* In a subsequent page he returns to the subject. 
“ Now concerning the Reply: therein was verefied the dream I 
spake of. ‘The fox proved to be the Archbishop of Canterbury : 
The book that was flapt upon the lurking fox was Canterburies 
Relation itselfe retorted upon him. ‘The right hand that held up 
the fox to shew his fox-like fraud was the right hand that writ the 
Reply to that foxes Relation, whereby through his cunning 
sophistry and notorious hypocrisie he thought to have gulled all 
England of the Gospel, and set up the masse, as the Reply hath 
plainly discovered.” He had given another title to the Reply, 
‘calling it the Uncasing of the Fox: but that I thought a more_ 
moderate title would better suit with the fury of those times.”+ 
Burton’s character may be estimated from these passages. In 
modern times he would have been treated as an enthusiast; but 
in those days it was the policy with all parties to suppress all oppo- 
sition as far as possible. However, the reader will perceive, that 
Burton was the very man to court persecution, and then to 
glory in his sufferings, as though they were undergone for the 
glory of God, and not for the gratification of his own vanity. 
In the Reply to Laud, Burton speaks frequently of himself, 
writing anonymously. He could not avoid an allusion to his 
censure in the Star Chamber. “ Of these THREE remarkable 
bitter men, one was a minister of your own coat, saving that his 
was not of the scarlet-coloured dye.”{ He asks in another place : 
“Could not you see, that he was extraordinarily raysed up by God 
and by him extraordinarily assisted, both in his sermons, and in 
his book, and in his free and undaunted spirit in his appearance and 
answer before so many terrible ones in that court, and in that 
Jiery triall in the pillory, and other tryalls, wherein he carryed 
himself from the first to the last with that constant magnanimity, 
that he seemed rather a triumphant than a patient.”§ It will be 
remembered, that Burton stated in the Star Chamber, that he 
was not the writer of the News from Ipswich. He returns to the 
subject in this volume. ‘ This is one of your marks, although 
(as I said before, and as I have it by very credible intelligence) 
he was not the author of it.” || 
Having called the persecutions of himself and others lawless, 
he exclaims, addressing Laud, ‘ Lawlesse, indeed, wherein thou 
outstrippest the persecutions of Stephen Gardiner and Edmund 
Bonner, who had a law for what they did, but thou hast none. O 


° Narration, 18. t Ibid. 22, 23. 
t A_Reply to a Relation, &c., 4. ‘ § Ibid. 16. | Ibid, 186. 
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what punishments in hell shall be sufficient for these things.’* 
Again: * My Lord, what have you to do with the saints faith, 
except that you endeavour to destroy it? Or with those saints, 
except to persecute and root them out? Or would you make us 
believe that you are one of those saints? Certainly, then you 
must become another gatesman. Your tyranny, your hypocrisie, 
your superstitions, your persecutions, your reconciliation with 
Rome must be woe abandoned.”+ Elsewhere he says: ‘ ‘The 
pride of your heart cannot so easily be hid, as that you need wish, 
with Momus, if there were a glasse window in your brest, for men 
to look in and see it. Alas, though the glaring light of it blind 
your own eyes, that you cannot see it yourselfe: yet, any other 
that is but purblind, may, through the glasse or —— of this 
your book, see the monstrous and multifarious shape of it, had 
they not seen it before expressed in the capital characters of your 
most insolent, and all daring practises. And that you yet see it 
not, there is not a more infallible argument or signe of a more 
monstrous proud heart, which is ever self-blinded.” 

Laud in his book beseeches God to be merciful to him: “ in 
which God, for Christ’s sake, be mercifull to me, who knows that, 
however in many weaknesses, yet I have with a faithfull and single 
heart (bound to his free grace for it) laboured the meeting, the 
blessed meeting of truth and peace in his church.” With malice 
almost fiendlike, Burton chooses to interpret this of a union 
with Rome.  O shameless hypocrisie! O blasphemous wretch,” 
says he; and in the margin adds: “ Blasphemy of the prelate 
against God’s free grace, as if that had been the author of all his 
wicked practices.” Then he adds a most impious prayer. “ O 
God, thou searcher of all hearts, behold this blasphemous wretch, 
calling thee for a witnesse of his notorious and_ perfidious false 
heart, and ascribing it to thy free grace, as the moving and help- 
ing cause of all his impious practises. O Lord, be not mercifull 
to any wicked transgressor, that dare thus desperately take thy 
sacred name in vaine, and make thy grace the father of his grace- 
lesse actions. Seest thou not, O thou all-seeing and all-aveng- 
ing God, how this man hath been a prime instrument of oppress- 
ing thy word ?"§ 

It is almost inconceivable, that a man, professing the Gospel 
of Christ, should vent such horrid and blasphemous imprecations. 
Such a man would have visited Laud with punishments far beyond 
the inflictions of the Star Chamber. Yet all is uttered under the 
plea of doing service to God. In another place Burton says: 
* For my part, though I would not joyne in prayer with such a 
profane hypocrite, as you are, and an enemy of Jesus Christ and 


* bid, 23, t Ibid. 110, t Ibid. 396. § tbid. 403, 
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his truth, yet my dayly prayer is, and shall be, that God would 
more and more let the King see how miserably he is abused, and 
the peace and safety of his kingdome distracted, and endangered, 
both by the late violent practises, and now by the publishing of 
such a pernicious book as this, so notoriously perillous, or rather 
most pernicious.’* 

Before we quit Burton’s Reply, another passage may be quoted, 
as an illustration of the practice in Laud’s time with respect to the 
use of the surplice. Laud had said, speaking of ceremonies: 
** Too many overburthen the service of God, and too few leave it 
naked.” Burton, after various gibes and taunts, says: * As one 
of your canons provides, that your priest that is not able to have 
a long gown, may weare a short cloake: so you may doe well to 
“ that your ceremonies and habits in your service be fitted 

oth to the persons and to the seasons. T’or some ceremonies may 
be tolerable in winter, which are not so fit for summer: as for 
your priest to administer and preach in his surplice and hood in 
winter time, is more tolerable, yea and perhaps more useful too, 
as keeping both his corps and cold sermon that hath never a 
soule, nor any heat of zea/e in it, warme from freezing. But, in 
summer time, to administer and preach with surplice and hood, 
tis enough to stifle any man, especially if he be a fat parson.”+ 

Burton was not without a miracle to cheer him in his exile. 
Thus he relates certain particulars of what he calls his miraculous 
rainbow. ‘There was presented before the window a rainbow, 
lying flat all along upon the sea, with the two ends close to the 
shore, and the bow from meward.” He says it filled him with 
wonder, ** because it did not, as ordinary rainbows, stand upright, 
but lay flat upom*the sea.” “ Whereby it plainly appeared to be 
no natural and ordinary rainbow, but supernatural and miracu- 
lous.” Again: “ I was persuaded that God had sent this rain- 
bow to me for some special use.” After considering what he calls 
the * first rainbow,” he asks, “ What is this rainbow to that ? 
This is without a cloud, and lies flat upon the sea.” At last he 
adopted this interpretation. That as I had sought God for his 
church that day, and had not received an answer of comfort, and 
being sad, God thereupon (without any my seeking of a signe) 
presented before me a miraculous rainbow. I took it to be sent 
of God, to be a signe, that God he would certainly and miraculously 
deliver his church, which now lay floating upon the seas of afflic- 
tion, ready to be swallowed up.” ‘This satisfied him, and he says: 
‘‘ When at any time since [ have been disconsolate for the 
church, I have reflected mine eyes upon my rainbow. I say my 
rainbow, as having the sole propriety in it, seeing it was seene of 
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none but myself alone.”* He finds a fulfilment of his miracle 
in the events subsequent to the year 1640. His book was 
written in 1643; and another and greater deliverance was to 
come. ‘I say in part, because the great miraculous deliverance 
is yet to come.” f 

Our author, moreover, was expert in discovering the fulfilment 
of predictions after the event. He evidently thought himself, or, 
at all events, chose to insinuate, that he was one of the two wit- 
nesses mentioned in the Revelation. “ Why should I conceale 
that speech which I used to some ministers at Coventry, in my 
passage to Lancaster, who being sad, I said, come, be not sad, for 
three years and a half hence wee shall meet again and be merry. 
And truly, reckoning from the 14th day of June, 1637, whereon 
we were censured in the Star Chamber, it was just three years 
and a halfe when we returned from exile, even in the last moneth 
of the three years and a halfe, my selfe being sent for the very first 
day of that moneth.”{ This was written in 1641; but he dwells 
upon the circumstance two years later. Now the news and 
order for my enlargement coming to me on the Lords day, I took 
it asa gracious reward of mercy from God, whose day I had 
formerly stood for against all the adversaries thereof. Againe, 
secondly, this day was the 15th day of the month, to wit Novem- 
ber, which was the first day of the last month, that made up the 
three yeares and a halfe from the day of my censure: and so was 
fulfilled that which I spake before at Coventry, that three years 
and a half hence we should meet againe and be merry. Tor 
June 14, 1637, was my censure, and November 15, 1640, was the 
first day of the last month that made up three years and a halfe: so 
as the parliament order calling me forth of prison to be presented 
before them, seemed to me that great voice from heaven, saying 
to the two witnesses, after their lying dead three days and a halfe 
(three years and a halfe) unburied, come up hither.”§ 

Such a man could put an interpretation on every circumstance 
however trivial. In his narrative, he compares his sufferings with 
St. Paul’s in thirteen particulars. But not content with being 
equal to the Apostle, he specifies fourteen particulars, in which 
his sufferings exceeded those of St. Paul.|} One of these parti- 
culars is very curious. * ‘T'welfthly, Nor did Paul live to know 
experimentally those sufferings, which Antichrist (foretold by 
him) should both eraftily invent, and cruelly inflict upon God’s 
servants, In these last times ; which myself have now lived to see 
and suffer. Antichrist was then but a cockatrice in the egge; but 
now he is broke out, and growne to be a great red dragon.” 


* Narration, 24, 25. t Ibid. 26. 
= The Sounding of the Two Last Trampets, 70. 
§ Narration, 38, 39. || Narration, 35, 36, 37. 
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Calamy and the people of Aldermanbury did not fail to notice 
Burton’s presumption in a tract, to which we shall presently refer. 
Alluding to Burton’s justification of himself, they remark : 
*¢ Which puts us in minde of a book written by him of his life and 
sufferings, wherein he is pleased to compare his sufferings with 
the sufferings of St. Paul, and in many things to prefer his suffer- 
ings above Paul’s sufferings.”* 

Very slight incidents were magnified by Burton into Nix 4 
important matters. ‘Thus among the “ mighty confusions” whic 
he had seen upon his enemies, he gives the following: ‘I being 
with some friends walking in the ‘Tower, one came and told me, 
that the Archbishop of Canterbury (my proud adversary) as he — 
was going along to the chappell to doe his devotions, was met by 
one, who told him that I was hard by in the ‘Tower: whereupon 
the prelate presently returned, hastening to his lodging, least (it 
seemes) I should meet with him; who now not brooking to see my 
face and eares defaced: how shall he took Jesus Christ in the 
face, whom he hath pierced ; when he shall come in flaming fire, 
rendering vengeance to all miscreants.”t Of course Laud was 
apprehensive of a personal insult, and therefore avoided the meet- 
ing, though Burton insinuates that his conduct was an indication 
of shame and terror. 

He also.congratulates himself on a miraculous judgment on an 
individual who looked upon his sufferings as just. A certain 
attorney ventured to look upon Burton as no martyr. ‘ No 
sooner had these words passed from him, than his right eare sud- 
denly and strangely fell a bleeding at the lower tip of it.” He 
tells us that the attorney was so dispirited, that he sent for half a 
pint of sack. Our author adds: ‘ Yet such was this man’s spirit, 
that instead of taking notice of the hand of God therein, he con- 
tinued cursing, saying, had I not spoken a word against Burton, 
my eare would have bled; though he could not show any reason 
or natural cause why his eare should then bleed, it being whole 
and sound.” We are told further, that when the servant wiped 
the ear, no mark could be seen, “but a small pore, or hole, no 
more than a pin’s point could goe into. Yet after this, the said 
attorney had found out a flamme to make Mrs. Monday believe 
that the cause was by a razor: wherewith he having cut his eare, 
and at that time rubbing it, it fell a bleeding.” ‘This, however, 
is denied by Burton, because it was the probable cause. He was 
resolved to have a miracle; therefore he adds, * For all this 
shaver’s device, he forbore any more to come to Mrs. Monday’s 
house: who asking him at her doore, why he was growne such a 
stranger, and praying him to come in, he refused, saying, No, I 
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will come no more to your house to work miracles.”* ‘The attorney 
acted a sensible part. Mrs. Monday and her friends were resolved 
upon a miracle; and the attorney did not choose to argue about 
Burton. 

I have already, in the article on Prynne, alluded to the 
return of the exiles ; and there may be occasion to return to the 
subject in considering the case of Bastwick in a future number. 
As the present paper, therefore, will be of considerable length, I 
need not dwell on Burton’s conduct on his return. ‘The following 
extract, however, from a contemporary writer, presents such a 
picture of the period now under review, that I cannot refrain 
from submitting it to the reader. ‘ Upon their sending for Bur- 
ton, and Pryn, and Bastwick, and the audacious riots and tumults 
attending their return to London without controll, the faction 
took such encouragement (having found their strength in the 
House of Commons) in their contempt of the priest, that a divine 
in his habit could not walke the streets of London without wer 
reproached in every corner, by name of Baals Priest, Popish 
Priest, Caesars Friend, and the like scoffings: nor durst parish- 
ioners show their wonted love toward their spiritual father; nay, 
scarce durst they come to hear him preach, without hazard of being 
accounted a malignant, if he were so conscientious as not to change 
lis religion, (as these sectaries would have him.)’t 

As Burton viewed Laud as his great enemy, he had his full 
revenge in his death, Yet this even did not satisfy his malice : 
for, like some others, he laboured, afier the archbishop’s death, to 
exhibit him to the world in the most execrable colours. I 
have previously given instances of extraordinary malevolence 
towards Laud; and Burton did not “all behind the most virulent 
of the archbishop’s detractors. Laud'’s conduct, as I have re- 
marked in another paper, struck terror into his enemies, who were 
apprehensive that the people would regard him as an innocent 
man, and consequently view his death as a murder. Burton, 
therefore, performed his part in labouring to blacken the memory 
of the archbishop, and to render him odious to posterity. Indeed, 
we can scarcely contemplate the conduct of this pretended preacher 
of peace without horror. Not only did he glory in his death, but 
he set himself, with the most determined malice, to paint him as 
a man of the very worst character. 

After Laud was in his grave, Burton published ‘‘ The Grand 
Impostor Unmasked: or a Detection of the Notorious Hypocrisy 
and Desperate Impiety of the late Archbishop, so styled of Can- 
terbury ; cunningly couched in that written copy which he read 
on the scaffold at his execution.” The following passages, taken 
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from various parts of the work, will pee the character of Henry 
Burton in its true light. Alluding to his own sufferings, he says : 
“ He little dreamed then, that such a pillory could in the space 
of seven years, grow to such a bulk as whereof to hew out and 
erect a scaffold on the Tower Hill, where himself should lose his 
head for others ears.” By this time, himself knows sufficiently, 
with what eye he looked unto Jesus, as whom he finds a just judge ; 
and punisher of that faith of his, which was none other than that 
of Babylon, as the reader may see at large in my Reply to his 
Relation of a Conference.” ‘ He finds not in his false heart any 
true cause of death; but we find it in his hands. But, however, 
he chargeth nothing upon his judges: that is well: for never had 
traitor fairer play.” He closes all with a‘ Lord, receive my 
soul to mercy ;’ adding, Our Father, &c. Now, what hath an 
impenitent, hard-hearted hypocrite to do with mercy? ‘The 
Reply to the Relation hath set him forth in his colours long 
before : prophesying of his cursed end, which we see now ful- 
filled.” This is that Canterburian. arch-prelate, in his life-time 
heir-apparent to the Popedom: subtle, false, treacherous, cruel, 
carrying two faces under one hood: Satan’s second child, who 
ever is the first: as hard to speak truth as to do good, or to repent 
of any evil as his father the devil: an inveterate adversary to Christ 
and all true Christians: an underminer of the civil state: a 
traitor to his country: wilfully damning his own soul to save the 
credit of his cursed cause: and, therefore, worthy to have died 
the ancient death of persecutors, or traitors, which the ancient 
Romans used—to be sewed up in a culleus, or leather sack, and 
cast into the water.’”* 

Could a man under the influence of Christian principles write 
in such a strain of any individual? He even asserts that no one 
ever had ‘ fairer play ;” and yet there was no law under which to 
convict Laud ; and, therefore, the Long Parliament sent him to the 
scaflold by an ordinance. Admitting, for argument’s sake only, 
that Laud was the prime mover in the sufferings of Burton, was 
the alleged cruelty in the case of the three sufferers to be compared 
with that which is displayed in the preceding extracts? They 
breathe a spirit of revenge, which is quite diabolical ; so that it 
is not possible to regard the man who could display such a feeling, 
as under the influence of Christian principles. Laud was but one 
of a body: and, however cruel may have been the inflictions of 
the Star Chamber, they were sanctioned by law, and were in 
accordance with the principles of the age. In sending him to 
the scaffold, his enemies acted contrary to all law, as their own 


* Hanbury’s Historical Memorials relating to the Independents, Vol. ii. 515, 517, 
519, 527,529. In this instance I have quoted from Mr. Hanbury, not having a 
copy of the original tract. 
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ordinance proves. As Burton glories in Laud’s execution, he has 
made himself a partaker in the vengeance which was exacted. In 
Burton’s case, the punishment, though very severe, was according 
to law. The archbishop was only one of the administrators of a 
system; and, notwithstanding the outcries of the Puritans, it was 
merciful in comparison of that which they themselves endeavoured 
to set up in its room. : 

It is clear that Burton would have inflicted the severest punish- 
ment on Laud, for he rejoiced at his death; and his conduct sub- 
sequent to his return from exile may be adduced as a fair pre- 
sumption that he was neither quiet nor meek previous to his 
sentence in the Star Chamber. He was one of those troubled 
spirits whom it was necessary to curb; or he would have proceeded 
to still greater acts of violence. Laud’s lot was cast in troub- 
lous times. Had Archbishop Abbot survived, Burton would 
have been the same turbulent individual, and his conduct would 
still have compelled the most lax and careless prelates to put him 
under restraint. In the present day, indeed, such a man, enjoy- 
ing the fullest toleration, would soon sink down into insignifi- 
cance. It is by opposition that such men flourish. But at that 
time the idea of a toleration was repudiated as dangerous to the 
very existence of religion. 

Prone as Burton was to attack bishops, it might have been 
supposed that Hall would have escaped his censure ; but it would 
appear that, in his estimation, a prelate must necessarily be opposed 
to the truth. Bishop Hall had published a book of great value, 
* The Old feligion,” in which he admitted, that the Church of Rome 
was, notwithstanding her manifold errors and corruptions, a true 
church. ‘This position was attacked by Burton, in his work on 
the “ Seven Vials,” as unsound and dangerous. ‘Two persons, 
Butterfield and Chomley, came forward in defence of the bishop. 
The former has some passages which, as enabling us to under- 
stand Burton’s character, may be quoted. “Thus M. Burton, 
lest the bishop by his divine eloquence, and accurate speech, should 
prevaile too farre with his readers, strikes first at that by disgrace, 
terming it finenesse of wit, and quaint rhetoricke: little hurting 
his adversarie thereby, but singularly dishonouring Almighty 
God.” Burton was sensible of the bishop’s eloquence; and 
therefore set himself to disparage it. Butterfield remarks: Those 
irreproveable labours which the present age admireth, and pos- 
teritie shall rather envie than equall, that admirable facultie 
wherewithall the Author of everie good gift hath blessed our most 
heavenly prelate above all the sonnes of men, all is blowne away 
with a puffe, as if it were nothing but froth ; and to what end, but 
to elevate his authoritie, and by bringing his person into dis- 
esteeme, to enervate his writings. ‘This is the artifice wherwithall 
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some men at once doe thrust out others, and worke themselves 
into the estimation of the common =, The prediction 
respecting Hall’s writings has been verified. Posterity has done 
him justice: while Burton, by his attack, damaged his own 
reputation. 

Accustomed as Burton was to controversy, and disappointed in 
his expectations of rising in the church, his temper was evident] 
ak so that even his friends were somewhat ashamed of his 
violence. Something of this kind may be traced in the followin 
passage. ‘ Mee thinkes I could feele his pulse, though I never 
saw his face, and tell you his temper: but because some reverend 
friends of mine have a good opinion of him for his honesty, though 
not for his discretion, for their sakes I spare him.”* Ot Burton’s 
mode of treating his subject, Butterfield observes: “ The subject. 
of his discourse is the pouring out of the seven vialls : wherein, as 
if St. John in the spirit of prophecie had foreseen the errour of 
our most worthy prelate, and designed M. Burton for one of the 
seven angells, he powreth out the second viall wholly upon him ; 
with how good successe, let the event decide.” + 

The bishop published his ‘ Reconciler” for the purpose of set- 
ting himself right against the attack. He thus illustrates his posi- 
tion: ‘* In the same sense, therefore, that we say the Devill is a 
true (though false) spirit: that a cheater is a true (though false) 
man, wee may and must say, that the church of Rome is a true 
(though false) church.”{ In this work the bishop gives several 
letters from the most eminent divines of the day, all agreeing with 
him in the positign which Burton assailed. Among the indivi- 
duals to whom the bishop applied, are Prideaux, the Professor of 
Divinity in Oxford, and Primerose, the minister of the French 
church in London. Now Prideaux is usually regarded as a 
Puritan, though a very moderate one; and he contends that the 
bishop’s view was that which had been held by all our divines 
since the Reformation, Burton replied to Butterfield in his 
Babel no Bethel. 

Thus we find Burton attacking Laud for alleged cruelty and 
popery, and [all for heresy. Is it not probable that the charge 
in the case of the latter is as likely to be true as in that of the 
former? ‘The man who would attack Hall, on such grounds, is not 


entitled to much consideration in any charges, which he may 
accumulate. 


* Maschil: or a Treatise to give Instruction touching the state of the Church of 
Rome since the Council of Trent, whether she be “hee atrue Christian Church. And 
ifshe have denied the foundation of our faith. For the Vindication of the Right Reve- 


rend Father in God, the L. Bp. of Exeter, from the cavills of H. B. in his Book 


intituled the Seven Vialls. By Robert Butterfield, Master of Arts, and Minister of 
God's Word. London: 1629. 8vo. 77,78, 130. 
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In previous papers, we have seen something of the spirit by 
which Laud’s enemies were actuated in hastening him to the 
block. Their conduct, too, after his death has been noticed. 
And we perceive, that Burton was one of those violent incen- 
diaries, by whom the people were spurred on to call for his 
execution. Isaac Walton tells a strange tale on this melancholy 
subject. ‘ About this time the Bishop of Canterbury having been 
by an unknown law condemned to die, and the execution sus- 
pended for some days, many of the malicious citizens, fearing his 
pardon, shut up their shops, professing not to open them till jus- 
tice was executed. ‘This malice and madness is scarce credible ; 
but I saw it."* And alluding to Laud’s speech on the scaffold, 
he says: “ He seemed to accuse the magistrates of the City, for 
suffering a sort of wretched people, that could not know why he 
was condemned, to go visibly up and down to gather hands to a 

etition, that the parliament would hasten his execution.”+ ‘That 
Geen was backward on that occasion, to push the people for- 
ward, no one who peruses the preceding pages can reasonably 
doubt. 

But Burton, even after Laud’s death, could not live in peace 
with his own friends. Having commenced his ministerial life as 
a son and defender of the Church of England, he complied with 
the Presbyterians, when he renounced Episcopacy. Yet Presby- 
tery could not retain him. As soon as Episcopacy was abolished, 
and the Presbyterians were elated with the prospect of their own 
discipline in all its glory, a new party sprang up in their own 
ranks, by whom Presbytery was renounced as an evil of no less 
magnitude than the a of the bishops. Burton being ever an 
agitator, fell in with this party; and, therefore, was at issue even 
with his two colleagues in suffering, Prynne and Bastwick. Nor 
could he sit down quietly, enjoying his own liberty; but he must 
enter afresh into the field of controversy in defence of Independ- 
ency. We find him, therefore, early in the lists of the controver- 
sialists in favour of the newly-broached system. It is curious to 
find Burton engaged in a controversy with Prynne, his old friend 
and fellow-exile, to whom he dedicates his book. ‘* My deare 
brother and late companion in tribulation,” he commences. Prynne 
had written a book in defence of Presbytery. To this Burton 
replies, because it was Prynne’s. ¢ Had not the book had your 
name in the front, my stomach had not stooped so low, as to take 
it up or downe.” Still he approaches Prynne in a milder form 
than usual. ‘ Surely as an antagonist against you, I come not, 
but in the bowels of a brother.”’t 


* Walton’s Lives. Major’s Ed. 393. t Ibid. 405. 
t A Vindication of Churches aw called Independent : or a Briefe Answer 
to Two Books: the one, intituled, Twelve considerable serious questions touching 
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Burton does not give a very flourishing account of the state of | 


religion at the time, even though almost all the Episcopal clergy 
had been cast out, and their places were supplied by the Puritan 
or Presbyterian party. ‘ England,” says he, “ is generally igno- 
rant of the mystery of Christ’s kingdom.” ‘If the people have 
not heard of Christ thus a king, no nor to this day in most con- 

regations of England doe heare, or understand anything of 
Christ’s kingly office over consciences and churches, as whereupon 
a right reformation doth principally depend : how can such a retor- 
mation be speedily set up, when the preaching up of Christ’s 
kingdome is altogether silent, as if ministers mouths were not yet 
freed from their old muzzle?” So that he was as dissatisfied now 
as he had been under the domination of the prelates. Prynne 
had quoted certain texts in favour of Presbytery. Burton replies, 
‘«* Alas, brother, these very Scriptures our prelats abused to main- 
tain their unlimited liberty of setting up their rites and cere- 
monies, as suteable to the civill government, which absurdity I 
have fully repelled in my Reply to Canterburtes Relation.”* 

It would appear that Burton saw clearly the character of Pres- 
bytery. ‘Good brother,” says he, “ let’s not have any of Dra- 
coes laws executed upon innocents. And remember how not lon 
agoe the prelates served us: we could not have the benefit of law, 
of appeale, no exemption from bloud-letting, and eare-cropping, 
and pillorying, &c. And shall wee now turne worse persecutors 
of the saints, then the prelates were ?”t Nor was his opinion of a 
Presbyterian incumbent different from that which he had enter- 
tained of the Episcopal. ‘ He is very meanly gifted now-a-days, 
that will be wooed and won to take a benefice under a hundred or 
six score pounds. And brother, why should godly ministers 
indeed be yoked with such earth-wormes and mammonists as are 
in some parishes, and as some of your Presbyterian combinations 
would necessitate us unto ?’”’t 

On the subject of toleration Burton was improved, though he 
had no mercy for bishops. ‘ lor any man’s conscience, be it 
never so erroneous, as that of papists, yet certainly the conscience 
of such simply considered in itselfe, nor you, nor any man hath 
any thing to doe, further than to instruct and admonish : inforce 
it you may not. But shall we tolerate popery, and so idolatry ? 
I answer, it is one thing to tolerate popery and idolatry publicly, 
in a land, and another to tolerate a man in his conscience. 
Magistrates may not tolerate open popery to be set up; but the 
conscience of a papist, they are no masters, or judges of.”§ 


Church-Government : the other, Independency Examined, Unmasked, Refuted, &c. 

Both lately published by William Prinne of Lincolnes Inne Esquire. By Henry 

Burton, a brother of his, and late companion in tribulation. London: 1644,  4to, 
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Prynne was driven, in defence of the new system of Presbytery, 
to say, that none of us three brethren sufferers suffered for 
opposing bishops legall authority, or any ceremonies by Act of 
Parliament established.” Burton replies, “ here brother give me 
leave to answer for myself: first, for all manner of ceremonies of 
humane ordinance, imposed upon the conscience in the worship of 
God, I openly, for the space of almost a twelvemonth, immediately 
before my troubles, preached against them every Lord’s day.”* 
Yor wale twelve months, therefore, Burton, by his own confes- 
sion, was left to himself. It is strange that he did not perceive 
that he ought to have quitted his living when he could not comply 
with the requirements of the church. He imagined that he might 
oppose the laws of the church, and yet remain in his post. It is, 
moreover, curious to find him talking of human ordinances, as if 
all the ceremonies adopted by the Independents were sanctioned 
by the divine law. 

A controversy of a more bitter kind was carried on with 
Calamy. For Prynne, as a fellow-sufferer, Burton entertained 
some feeling of affection: for Calamy he had no such feeling. 
He was excluded from a lecture in Aldermanbury church, and 
Burton rushed to the press to vindicate his cause. Some of his 
words were interpreted by the clerk as savouring of Independency. 
* ‘Tales were carried the same day to Mr. Calamy by his officious 
clerke.” The next day Calamy alluded to Burton’s sermon, 
lamenting the separation of some, while the Parliament and 
Assembly were engaged in the work of reformation: “ That 
while a house is a purging, men should separate from the defile- 
ment, and not wait to see what the purging will be.” Burton 
had taken a morning lecture every alternate week, but before the 
next lecture day the sexton informed him that the churchwardens 
had taken away the keys, and that he was uot to preach there 
again. On the morning of the lecture the churchwardens called 
on our author with a message from Calamy, that the closing of the 
doors was not with his knowledge, and that he had his consent to 
preach provided he would not preach ‘ of those things.” An 
interview took place, at which Calamy, after some conversation, 
alleged other charges against Burton; and in the end they sepa- 
rated, as our author says, * without hope of having the doors un- 
locked.” It appears that some misunderstanding had existed 
before between these two bustling men: for Burton says, “ I 
wondered what spirit haunted those walls, that so few people 


came to heare me in that place; when as in any other place Lhad 
a full audience.”+ 


— 


* Ibid. 72. 


+ Truth Shut out of Doores: or a Briefe and True Narrative of the Occasion and 
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The reply was somewhat skarp. Alluding t» the title, the 
writers say: “In which title M. Burton doth seem to assume to 
himself the name of truth, and to make the shutting of him out of 
doors to be the shutting of truth out of doors; which how fit it is 
for any humble and self-denying minister to speak of himself, we 
leave it to the reader to judge.”* Calamy’s name is not in the 
title of this work; but he was probably the principal, if not the 
sole author, though it was put forth in the name of the church of 
Aldermanbury. However, the writer, or writers, do not spare 
Independency. ‘ It is taken for granted that the shutting of Jnde- 
pendency out of doors, is the shutting of truth out of doors.” “ An 
opinion is not a truth,” they observe, * because M. Burton says 
it is. Bold and confident assertions may work upon those that 
have men’s persuns in admiration; but a wise understanding 
Christian will consider not so much who speaks, nor the confidence 
of him that speaks, as the weight and strength of the arguments 
upon which his confidence is grounded.” Let not M. Burton 
assume such a high measure of confidence to himself, as to make 
his judgment and the truths of God to be terms convertible. ‘The 
world is too wise to believe any such thing. And many will say 
that this is self-worship and self-idolatry.”+ It was denied that 
Calamy had spoken of separating from the defilements, as Burton 
had asserted; and the writers remark, that he need not wonder 
at the small congregations when he preached at Aldermanbury, 
for that “it was the spirit of error that haunted them and drove 
them away.” 

Burton was soon in the field with another pamphlet, in which 
he insinuates that Calamy was the author of The Door of Truth 
Opened, though it was issued in the name of a body. ‘ Who will 
be the man that will own the book for his? I dare not, I cannot 
say: for I cannot bring legal witnesses that saw him write it, 
although [ heard both a man and a woman crying in the streets, Buy 
Mr. Calamies Answer to Mr. Burton. Only this I may say, find 
me a man that hath the quintessense of fine wit, of a close con- 
veyance, of a vafrous subtilty, of a smooth tongue and sharp teeth, 


doores against me. Published for the clearing of the truth from false reports, and 
more especially for the satisfaction of those worthy underwriters who chose me to 
performe that Catechistical Lecture, to whom I ought to give a just. account of my 
carriage therein. By Henry Burton. London: 1645. 4to. This is a tract of 
four leaves. 

* The Door of Truth Opened: or a Brief and True Narrative of the Oceasion 
how Mr. Henry Burton came to shut himself out of the church doors of Alderman- 
bury: Published in answer to a Paper, called Truth Shut Out of Doors: for the 
Vindication of the Minister and People of Aldermanbury, who are in that Paper 
most wrongfully and unjustly charged: and also for the undeceiving of the Under- 
writers, and of all those that are misinformed about this businesse. In the name, and 
with the consent of the whole London: 1645, to. 
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of boldnesse to calumniate, and shamelessnesse to utter falsehood, 
and such must needs be the pen-man of the pamphlet.”* — In this 
reply, Burton makes certain declarations respecting Calamy’s 
conduct in earlier times, by way of contrast with his own: “I 
have not, under pretence of enjoying my ministry, abased myselfe 
to the superstitious innovations of the prelates, and thereby caused 
many, both ministers and people, through my example to fall into 
the same snare.”+ Elsewhere, referring to the same subject, he 
says: * But you will say you have repented: would God it were 
a repentance not to be repented of. For were it so, how could the 
old spirit of bondage stiil remaine, only turned into the spirit of 
domination ?” And such as now glory most in their new reforma- 
tion, were they not among the very last that held up the Service- 
Book as loth to lay it downe till very shame left it.”{ Alluding 
to Calamy, Burton says: ‘he tells me I have not beene many 
years of this judgment. And I believe the like of you for your 
Presbytery. You may read over againe the Narration of my 
Life: yet for all this, my independent Presbytery (as you call it) 
is senior to your dependent Presbytery.” 

It is remarkable so soon after Laud’s death, against whom these 
men were united, to find them quarrelling with, and reproaching 
each other. As long as the Archbishop survived, he was the 
mark at which their arrows were aimed ; but when he was removed 
out of the way, these old friends began to contend with one 
another. | 

Burton’s Reply called forth Calamy in his own person.§ He 
charges Burton with passion: “ A man not only of like passions 
with others, but made up all of passion: and that whosoever will 
contend with him shall be loaded with dirt, rather than with argu- 
ments.” —** Scarce any man since Montague’s Appeale hath 
written with more bitternesse.”|| Calamy gives some curious 
information respecting Burton’s early life, and as the particulars 
were not denied, their truth can scarcely be questioned. “ Mr. 
Burton may remember that there was a time when he did abase 
himself to the superstitions of the bishops, as hundreds in this city 
can witness. And when he was appointed by a prelate to satisfie 
the consciences of some that did scruple that wicked oath, Ex 


* Truth still Truth though Shut out of Doors. Ora Reply to a late Pamphlet 
entituled the Doore of Truth Opened: Published in the name, and with the consent 
of the whole Church of Aldermanburie. With some Animadversions upon a late 
Letter of the Ministers of London to the Reverend Assembly against Toleration. 
By Henry Burton. London: 1645. I. 

Tt Ibid. 5. t Ibid. 8, 9. 

§ A Just and Necessary Apology against an unjust Invective, published by Mr. 
Henry Burton in a late Book of his, entituled, Truth still Truth, though Shut out 
of Doors. By Edmund Calamy, B.D., and Pastour of Aldermanbury. London: 


1646. Ato, 
\| Ibid. 2. 
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Officio, which he did endeavour to doe, as I am credibly informed, 
All which I relate to shew that that which he saith of himself is 
not true, and what little cause he hath to accuse others for things 
done 12 years agoe, that not many years before was guilty of as 
bad things himself.”* He calls upon Burton to “ ask his own 
conscience how far in former times he hath deen guilty of that 
which he accuseth in others.” Alluding to Burton’s remark re- 
specting his repentance, he says: ‘The plain Znglish of these 
words is this, that none ever repented of their conformity to Pre- 
laticall innovations, but Jndependents.” Calamy gives us a curious 
picture of those singular times in the following passage: “ But I 
perceive by this very passage, that let the Presbyterian ministers 
meet never so often to humble themselves by Prayer & Fasting 
for their former conformity (as they have often done) yet, if they 
will not turn Jndependents, they must still be accounted amongst 
the number of those that have been vassals to Antichrist.” 
Various particulars are given: “I went to Bury, and there made 
in a sermon a recantation and retractation of what [had done in the 
hearing of thousands. And this I did before the times turned 
against Episcopacy, not out of discontent, nor because I was dis- 
appointed of my expected preferment at court. Secondly, after 
my cumming to London I was one of those that did joyn in mak- 
ing Smectymnuus, which was the first deadly blow to Episcopacy 
in England. Thirdly, my house was a receptacle to godly 
ministers in the worst of times : here was the remonstrance framed 
against the prelates: here were all meetings.” + 

There is evidently a fling at Burton on his leaving the court, 
and becoming an agitator. It was said that his disappointment 
made him an enemy to bishops. ‘This charge is indirectly con- 
firmed by Calamy. But after all, what a sad picture have we 
presented to our view of those sad times! ‘Two men reproach 
each other for their former conformity : and then they labour to 
show what services they had rendered in the opposition to Epis- 
copacy. Yet Calamy at the Restoration would have been con- 
tent with bishops. Nay, he would have conformed, if a few con- 
cessions had been granted to save his former reputation. Smec- 
tymnuus was a most dishonest performance, since it was written 
by men who had sworn canonical obedience to bishops; and yet 
Calamy boasts of his concern in that publication. ‘These were 
the men who traduced Archbishop Laud after they had sent him 
to the block! 

Calamy gives another piece of secret history in replying to 
Burton’s charge of continuing the Service Book: « Let M. Bur- 
ton know, that at a meeting at my house, it was resolved by 


Ibid. 5. Ibid. 9. 
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above a hundred ministers, after a long debate, that all that could 
in their judgments submit to the reading of some - of it, should 
be intreated for a while to continue so to doe. ‘To this our Dis- 
senting brethren then present did agree, and one of them made 
a speech to manifest his concordance. This is enough to give 
any man satisfaction for the late laying of it down."* ‘The truth 
is, that Calamy and his brethren only intended some changes in 
the Book of Common Prayer, until the aid of the Scots became 
necessary to enable them to subdue the king: and then the 
Covenant took the place of the Liturgy, and they became Pres- 
byterians. 

The last sentence is a severe censure upon Burton, and looks 
very much like a justification of his sufferings under the sentence 
of the Star Chamber. “ If he would be accounted as a confessour 
and martyr, let him not expose my good name to martyrdome, 
and therein make me a martyr and himself a persecutour: for it 
will alwaies be accounted as great a persecution to be branded in 
our good names, and stigmatized for idolaters and time-servers, 
&c., to all posterity, by MW. Burton’s pen, as to be pillored and lose 
our ears by an Episcopal hand.” This is plain speaking. Calamy 
regards Burton in the light of a persecutor—even a greater per- 
secutor than the Archbishop of Canterbury, That the judgment 
is just, though made by another persecutor, must be evident to 
those who consider Burton’s career. Such an acknowledgment 
from a Presbyterian is not a little singular. 

Burton did not survive this controversy with Calamy very long ; 
for his death took place in the year 1647, though Wood intimates 
that he survived his old master, Charles I. He was buried on 
the 7th of January, 1647-8.¢ ‘ Afterwards seeing what strange 
courses the great men at Westminster took, he grew more moderate, 
notwithstanding he was an Independent, and lived, as I conceive, 


till they took off his old master’s head.”{ Wood was mistaken 


respecting the time of his death, as the preceding date will show: 
nor was he less in error in speaking of his moderation. At all 
events, the Presbyterians did not regard him as more mode- 
rate in his latter days, at least if we can depend on the testimony 
of Calamy. His character is thus summed up by Granger :— 
* Henry Burton, because he could not arrive at such a height of 
preferment in the church as he aspired to, conceived an implacable 
hatred against the church itself, He wrote and preached against 
the hierarchy, and the administration, with all the spleen of dis- 
appointed ambition.”§ From this decision few will dissent, if 
they will duly consider the evidence adduced in the preceding 


* [bid. 11. 
t Biog. Brit. t Wood, II. Fasti, 349. Bliss’s ed. 
§ Granger, ii. 192. 
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pages, derived not merely from the works of others, but from his 
own confessions or admissions. ‘The special object of his hatred 
was Laud, because he imagined that the Archbishop thwarted his 
schemes for his advancement in the church. He charged the Arch- 
bishop with Popery, which led to his dismissal from the court; 
and from this time all his bitterness was directed against that pre- 
late as the cause of his disappointment. 

The Reply to Laud’s Conference with Fisher may be appealed to 
as an evidence of Burton’s malice. ‘The passages already quoted 
prove, that our author was influenced by most revengeful feelings, 
which led him to endeavour to blast the reputation of a man whom 
he regarded as an adversary. Of this book, obnoxious as it is, he 
was accustomed to boast, as though he had rendered good service, 
by his attack on Laud, to the cause of truth. Very different has 
been the verdict of most men since that period: and even at the 
time some of Laud’s opponents allowed him his due share of 
merit for this work. Sir Edward Deering, a leader in the move- 
ment against the Archbishop, says: * His book lately set forth 
(especially for the latter half thereof ) hath muzled the Jesuite, and 
shall strike the papists under the fifth rib when he is dead and 
gone. And being dead, wheresoever his grave shall be, Paul’s 
will be his perpetuall monument, and his own book his as 
epitaph.”* Deering was one of the men who wished for a reform of, 
but not the destruction of, the Church: and in speaking in Par- 
liament he said many bitter things against Laud. But on reflec- 
tion, and seeing the tendency of the course of events, he regretted 
his bitterness: and, by a republication of his speeches, he made 
some amends, in the remarks by which they were accompanied, for 
his former violence. ‘Thus, speaking of Laud, he says: ‘ For 
the Bishop, I professe I did (and do) beare a good degree of per- 
sonall love unto him, a love unto some parts and qualities which 
I think him master of. His intent of publike uniformity was a 
good purpose, though in the way of his pursuit thereof he was 
extreamly faulty. It is true, the roughnesse of his uncourtly 
nature sent most men discontented from him: yet would he often. 
(of himself) find wayes and means to sweeten many of them 
again, when they least looked for it. Lastly, he was alway one 
and the same man: begin with him at Oxford, and so go on to 
Canterbury, he is unmoved, unchanged: he never complied with 
the times, but kept his own stand, untill the times came up to 


_ * [have a copy of Laud’s Conference, in the original binding, which was once 
in the possession of Sir Edward Deering. The volume is splendidly bound, and has 
Deering’s autograph on the fly-leaf. It was presented to one of his friends, whose 
name is also written by Deering. This slight circumstance shows that Deering 


really valued Laud’s book, or he would not bave bound this volume in a superior 
style in order to present it to a friend. 
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him. He is not now in a condition to be flattered, nor was I ever 
so low to use it.”* Surely this testimony is of more value, in esti- 
mating the character of Laud, than the assertions and charges of 
his deadly enemies. His traducers of his own age were all men 
of a changeable nature. They changed their opiniors with the 
times on many important points. Burton was first a defender of 
the hierarchy; next a Presbyterian; and lastly an Independent. 
Laud was ever the same man. He was no time-server. The 
conduct of the men who suffered under his rule, both in hunting 
him to death and then labouring to blast his reputation, not only 
indicated a feeling of revenge on their part, but it shows that they 
would have exercised even greater severity in imposing their own 
system on others. The following passage from, on such a subject, 
a most unprejudiced authority, though applied to the Church of 
England, may with equal justice be applied to Laud and his so- 
called martyrs: “I am very sorry that I must confess that all 
parties among us have shewed, that as their turn came to be 
uppermost, they have forgot the same principles of moderation 
and liberty which they all claimed when they were oppressed. If 
it should shew too much ill-nature to examine what the Presby- 


* A Collection of Speeches made by Sir Edward Dering, &c., in matters of Reli- 
gion. Some formerly printed, and divers more now added: all of them revised for 
the vindication of his name, from weake and wilfull calumnie, &c. London: 1642. 
4to. 4,5. This yolume was voted to be scandalous by the tyrannical Commons, 
simply because Deering defended himself from calumny by showing that he never 
intended the destraction of episcopacy. The following passage may serve as a 
sample of the reproaches heaped upon him by unprincipled Presbyterians. Speak- 
ing of Deering, Vicars says: ““ Who at the beginning, and for some continuance of 
this parliament, was weil reputed and reported of: but at last brake out into a most 
virulent opposition of the honourable and pious proceedings of the parliament, which 
he further most undiscreetly prosecuted by printing and publishing a book of all 
his former and late speeches. Whereupon the said Sir Edward Deering was calid 
to the Bar, sent prisoner to the Tower, cast out of the House, and his said book 
condemned to be burnt.”"—God in the Mount, 77. Vicars condemns Deering for 
spezking we'l of Laud’s Conference, “a book most full of pregnant expressions of 
the said prelates rotten-heartedness.” Deering had formerly spoken of burning the 
Canons of 1640. A writer of the times, in allusion to that proposal, says, he “ not 
long after had those same speeches burned by the publick hangman, himselfe expelled 
the House, and forced to flie the fury of the people under a priest's coate, and read 
prayers in a church for a disguise, and become an earnest suitor for a deanery, 
when he had so railed against deanes and chapters, but missing this preferment 
turned apostate from the king to those whom himself had called rebels and traytors: 
yet rejected by them also for his labour, and soone ended his days with griefe and 
scorne.”— Persecution Undecima. Printed in the year 1648. P. 18. Echard alludes 
to his asking for the deanery, and states that he entered into priest’s orders. This 
is very improbable. He certainly came in to the parliament: but not as an enemy 
to the king, as ts evident from his petition. He died June 23rd, 1644. See Rush- 
worth, vol. iL part 3, 383, 384. Echard, vol. ii. 513. Echard says, “ he ended his 
days in grief and obscurity.” Alluding to his treatment from the parliament 
Echard remarks : ** Nay, their old friend Sir Edward Deering cou'd not escape their 
fary, who for not going their full lengths, and publishing his book of speeches, 
which they thoaght reflected on some of their friends, was likewise expeli'd the 
House, and seut to the Tower: and the book was ordered to be burned by the hauds 
of the common hangman.”—Ibid. 300. 
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tery did in Scotland when the Covenant was in dominion, or what 
the Independents have done in New England: why may not I 
claim the same privilege with relation to the Church of England, 
if severities have been committed by her while she bore rule? Yet 
it were as easy as it would be invidious to show, that both Presby- 
terians and Independents have carried the principle of rigour in 
the point of conscience much higher, and have acted more im- 
placably upon it than ever the Church of England has done, even 
in its angriest fits. So that none of them can much reproach 
another for their excesses in those matters.”* This passage clears 
Laud of the charge of unheard-of cruelty; for, allowing that the 
period of his influence was one of the “ angry fits” of the Church, 
and admitting that he was the prime mover in the transactions of 
those times, we have still the testimony of Burnet, that the rigour 
exercised upon nonconformists was less than they themselves 
imposed in the day of their triumph. 
Tuomas Larupury. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsibie for the opinions 
. of his Correspondents, 


FROUDE’S NEMESIS OF FAITH.+ 


Dear Sin,—“ The Nemesis of Faith,” which has been talked about, 
written about, abhorred, lamented, and condemned, again and again, 
by the so called religious newspapers and Magazines,—has not, it seems, 
been fairly examined and sifted as it deserves. Any other such silly 
and wicked book would have been branded as well as condemned, 
and if it so deserved, shown to be false, selfish, and not genuine. 
The Nemesis has escaped this fate, without meriting its ignominious 
safety. I propose, therefore, to take advantage,—not an unfair cne I 
lope, of this opportunity,—and show you why it seems to deserve 
being called an unmanly, selfish, bad book, genuine neither in its title 
nor its pretended aim. 

When a man holding the position which Mr. Froude lately held in 
the University of Oxford, outrages the society to which he belongs, by 
sending before the public a book containing either secret or open 
attack on all that Christian men hold dear in doctrine and belief,—his 
book is naturally expected to have at least one of two characteristics ; 
—either full, frank, hearty sincerity in all that is treated of and 


Barnet’s Collection of Papers. 4to. 1689. 8&5, 


_t The Nemesis of Faith, by [the Rev.] J. A. Froude, M.A., Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. 
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related, or somewhat like fair logical reasoning, inference, and 
deduction. 
We look in vain for either of these in the Nemesis of Faith. 
It is characterised neither by sincere heartiness of style nor the 
poet of solid argument. The author does not seem to have set 
fore him that which should be the one object of all writing, earnest 
search for truth. His language is bright, flowery, and poetical, but 
there is neither consistency nor manliness about it. It may point out 
defects in the things that be, errors and abuses where men are slow to 
believe them,—but it strikes upon chords which, if they vibrate at all, % 
do but grate harshly on the ear and on the soul of the reader. tt | 4 
points to no better way. It puts forth no claims,—it has no articulate 
speaking voice. It comes armed with no authority, but such as any 
miscreant may have who, under the cloak of fair smooth words, 
approaches to insult and mock you,—or in the dark, and from behind, 
stabs you as you turn to accost him. It cavils and sneers at much that 
all good men hold sacred, in words and in a spirit which some wicked 
men would shrink from as too utterly those of an apostate and a 
scorner. Even weak-minded men of any, or no faith, would regard 
such a book as unmanly and selfish, as more like the muttered repin- 
ings of a disappointed, discontented man, than the pouring forth of an 
earnest though troubled spirit searching for the truth, The author would 
have us form the latter opinion; the former is that which we are 
insensibly led to adopt. I know little of the personal history of this 
unhappy author; nor, if it were otherwise, would this be the place 
to enlarge upon so disagreeable a subject. Not long since I believe 
he joined himself heart and hand to the party of the great master 
spirit who was “at the time rising up in Oxford, and drawing all 
men towards him,’’—p. 143. 
I know not if he actually became one of those very delectable 
young gentlemen who acquired the happy name of “ Itch-Newmans,” 
but it seems clear that having gone through the whole round of pre- 
scribed duties and devotions, he found them but sounding brass and as 
a tinkling cymbal. ‘Thence he passes through many and various 
grades of scepticism, doubt, and infidelity, and at last reaches a state 
of mind enabling him to write the « Nemesis of Faith,” 
The goddess Nemesis in the days of “those great kings, patriots, 
poets, and princes,” of the olden time, spoken of at p. 180, was, we 
believe, with the permission of her worthy papa and mamma, Jupiter 


and Necessitas, the dispenser of all good and evil gifts to mankind— 
especially the latter. 


Est Dea quem Nemesin dicunt Dea, magna, potensque, 
Que bona celestum concessu cuncta deorum 
Possidet. 


If she still held office we should almost incline to the belief that she 
had a hand in bestowing upon us this book, as bearing her name on 
the title-page, rather than take the word Nemesis in its ordinary 
sense. rom whatever source, however, the evil gift is inflicted on 
us, and we do well to examine it. ‘The book then commences with a 
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series of ten letters, written by a young gentleman named Markham 
Sutherland, in the country, to his friend Arthur,—we believe at college. 
Then follow some eleven pages of loose, disjointed, unconnected scraps, 
taken, as well as we can understand them, partly from the omnium 
gatherum in Markham’s portfolio, and partly from that of his amiable 
friend Arthur. 
From p. 99 to 162 we have the confessions of a sceptic, to which 
neither Mr. ‘Thomas Paine, nor the most bigoted of his disciples, would 
wish to make the least addition. 
At the end of this MS. Arthur (whose opinions as well as those of 
his friend Markham are meant to express, we imagine, the entire body 
of the author’s,) remarks that ‘‘ he knows not what others may think 
of it,” but to himself «it seemed as if his friend were working round, 
slowly perhaps, but surely, to a stronger and more real grasp of life.” 
This closes the third section of our author’s work, and his friend 
coming gradually “to a stronger and more real grasp of life,’ begins 
‘‘to find a happiness to which he had been long a stranger.” | 
He is now beside the blue waters of the Lake Como, having rooms a 
“in a sinall cottage close to the water.’ Here, far away from poor 
deluded England, and all its strife of creeds and confessors, the wan- 7 
derer begins to be happy. Of “the many men so beautiful” they 
Q should be neither God’s children nor the devil’s children, but “ children 
3 of men,” he has but few for neighbours; and none that can forbid or 
check thought, opinion, or word, in which he may choose to indulge. 
In what his happiness consisted and what was its fearful termination, 
we shall hereafter see. Meanwhile, let us examine more closely the 
contents of each of the four divisions we have named; commenting | 
on what seems worthy of notice as we proceed. 
Markham Sutherland, the writer of the decade of letters, is a young 
gentleman, who, having taken a good degree at Oxford, returns to his 
t father’s house with honours thick upon him, but without having 
é chosen a profession. “ The three black Graces have been presenting 
a their charms to me,” he writes, “ but I can’t get the apple delivered.” 
. His father urges him in vain. He compares him to “a timid boy 
waiting on the river bank to take his plunge; the longer he stands i 
: shivering the harder he finds it.’ Of this remark Arthur laments the a 
‘ truth, but still chooses not. He has a small independence, and “ wish- 
ing to be a man, and not a professional man,” still delays going out 
into the world, where alone each man must hammer and forge a cha- 
j racter for himself. Markham rejects law and physic as roads to for- 
‘ tune, for in treading either of them “ we must learn a dirty lesson, 
and train our lips into very smooth chicanery, or it is slow enough 
her wheel will move for us.” This is at least complimentary to the 
physicians and counsellors of our land. 
The clergy are disposed of in a no less summary way. As a body 
they are uninteresting, their only duty to patter through two Sunday 
services, which duty any one of them will undertake,—for what, gentle 
reader ?—for Christ’s sake as a labour of love, as a neighbourly kind- 
ness, as an act of generosity, as a solemn duty ?—nothing of the sort. 
They all are willing to help him who needs, and every man’s motive is 
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one and the same,—* auri sacra fames,’”’ mere filthy lucre. For they 
have “ all aimed at getting livings, not cures of souls.” 

Worthy Markham utterly repudiates and condemns the whole body 
as a corrupt body, only seeking for that “which will keep their 
wretched bodies living in the comforts they have found indispensable.” 
Not one, no not one among the thousands of hardworking poor clergy 
of our land who is worthy of any name but a seeker for the precious 
metals? They are all labourers, not in God’s vineyard, but a kind of 
spiritual “ California.’’ If this was Markham’s deliberate opinion, and 
he too felt, bubbling up within, the hunger and thirst after the accursed 
thing, and feared lest he should sell all he had to become a washer of 
gold-dust,—then he was right in delaying his choice. Nay more, he 
was most guilty in ever daring to enter a body of men whom he 
judged to be so depraved and worldly. Through the remainder of 
Letter I. Markham murmurs sweetly over the sad condition of the 
working classes, whose simple ways he loves so much, “that he can 
say with all his heart he felt himself called to be their teacher.” 

But still he delays taking orders. 

In Letter IL. his reasons for not having obeyed the call appear more 
fully. Before he can take orders he must, he says, unfeignedly 
believe “all the canonical writings of the Old Testament.” He sup- 
poses that he must believe all these books to have been written by 
men inspired by God; that whatever is told in them as fact, is fact, 
aud that the books of Psalms and Prophecies were also written under 
the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. If these were his only difficulties, 
he could easily school his reason to meet and overcome them, But 
alas, Markham ‘¢ will not, must not, believe that the all-just, all-mer- 
ciful, all. good God can be such a being as I find him there described.” 
He cannot believe that God created mankind liable to fall,—laid them 
in the way of temptation under which He knew they would fall, and 
then cursed them and all who were to come of them, and all the world 
for their sakes; jealous, passionate, (we almost tremble to write the 
words) capricious, revengeful, punishing children for their fathers’ sins, 
tempting men, or at least permitting them to be tempted into blindness 
and folly, and then destroying them.” This in Markham’s opinion is 
the God of the Old Testament, and his true servants were, according 
to the same history, one strange people of fanatics so hideously cruel 
that even women and children fell in slaughtered heaps before their 
swords, He would sooner perish for ever than stoop down before a 
Being who may have power to crush him, but whom his heart forbids 
him to reverence.”’ 

Such was Markham’screed with regard to the Old Testament; and 
being such, his beliefin the New Testament was of course of a like 
nature. He begins by doubting the reality and eternity of hell, as 
taught by our Lord and his Apostles. The whole teaching of the New 
Testament being founded on that of the Old, and belief in the one 
inseparably connected with belief in the other, Markham soon unfolds 
more fully his system of faith, or rather, he proceeds to deny, one 
by one, the chief doctrines of Christianity. It may be as well at once 


to collect from different pages a summary of his unbelief. P. 17. “1 
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cannot fear a God who keeps a hell-prison house; no, not though 
He flung me there because I refused.” 

P. 54. It seems difficult to believe that fashionable loungers and 
ball-going young ladies have immortal souls, which the Son of God 
came down from heaven to save. 

« Oscillating in the temperate inertia of folly,’ answering no end of 
God or devil, surely one would think we should be put out—i. e., sup- 
posing we are all to be kept burning, and to require snuffing. 

P. 68. The Catholic doctrine is so great a mystery as to crush him 
with its bare imagination. 

P. 70. Regarding the doctrine of the atonement in its human aspect, 
it seems to him not justice, but seconding the first fault of man “ by a 
greater injustice.” 

P. 72. That the atoning sacrifice of the cross was predetermined 
before the world was made, he cannot regard as a revelation, only 
rendering the hard life enigma tenfold harder. 

P. 87, 88. The real aim of the book appears even more fully. 
The inspiration of the Bible, the doctrine of the Atonement, the fact 
that all men have souls for which Christ died, having been sneered at 
or denied, the next step is but a natural one. It is to doubt the 
divinity of our Saviour, and the belief of the church with regard to 
Him, His sufferings, trials, temptations, and humility is but trifling 
with words “unless He was a man, and but a man,” 

P. 154. The Saviour of the world being a mere man, and his Atone- 
ment no atonement, His Gospel no gospel, Markham naturally enough 
regards the world “not as a world of profligates and pickpockets, 
thieves and sensualists, but as a world of men and women not all good 
but better far than bad; a world of virtue as man’s heart regards 
virtue ;”’ “a world we cannot enter into without loving it, and yet if 
we love it we die.” 

P. 162. He says: “I had said to myself, can it be that God, 
Almighty God, He the Creator Himself, went down and took the 
form of one of those miserable insects crawling on its surface, and died 
Himself to save their souls? Did ever man ask it honestly and 
answer yes? I say, did ever man who doubted find his own heart 
give him back the church’s answer ?” 

This is a fit conclusion to the ‘Confessions of a Sceptic,” and 
— reached it we need add nothing to this summary of an infidel’s 

elief. 

Let us now return to Letter III. Letter II. closes with a request 
to his friend Arthur not to write him “ stuffy letters about his state of 
mind,”’ nor tell him it is wicked to have thought all this. In the next, 
accordingly, Markham proceeds to develop his negative opinions on 
the subject of the Old Testament Scriptures. In the course of these 
remarks, which show but little reverence for the subject of which they 
treat, Markham exclaims: “ Oh heavens! how our hearts bleed with 
the poor mourners by the waters of Babylon; how we exult with 
them, and share their happiness in the glorious hymns they poured 
out on their return, if we may believe that it was they themselves 
whose souls were flowing out there in passionate simplicity.” He 
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then says; “ but if this be not so, and all these psalms and hymns 
were but a kind of superhuman ventriloquism (as Coleridge calls it), 
then how are we perplexed, confused, and stupified.” 

If the entire literal and verbal inspiration of the Scriptures is at all 
defensible, this is not the place to defend it; nor are we about to 
attempt its detence. But Markham’s assumption takes for granted 
what is allowed by none—viz., that the writers of the Old and New 
Testament Scriptures cannot in any sense be accounted inspired, 
without at once regarding them as mere machines, or passages for 
sounds, in which they might or might not have more share than the 
hand on the dial of the clock has in the hours which it marks. This 
is but denying an extreme opinion on the one side, to rush into a 
fearful extreme of error on the other. It were well for Markhain if, 
while quoting Coleridge’s words in this single point, he had looked 
somewhat deeply into the spirit and teaching of his writings on some 
others. It were fairer if he had presented Coleridge’s opinion more 
fully and faithfully, It is but a sorry faith of which nine-tenths are 
doubt and denial. ‘The whole tone and spirit of that strange wild 
book, “The Confessions of an Enquiring Spirit,” differ widely from 
those of the pages before us. ‘Thus writes Coleridge—and his belief, 
however it may differ from that of many other believers, is at least 
reverential and sincere—speaking of the whole Bible, ‘See here in 
these several writings one and the same Holy Spirit, now sanctifying 
a chosen vessel, and fitting it for the reception of heavenly truths pro- 
ceeding immediately from the mouth of God, and elsewhere working 
in frail and fallible men like ourselves, and like ourselves instructed by 
God's word and laws. The first Christian martyr had the form and 
features of an ordinary man, nor are we taught to believe that these 
features were miraculously transfigured into superhuman symmetry ; 
but he being filled with the Holy Ghost, they that looked steadfastly 
on him saw his face as it had been the face of an angel. Lven so has 
it ever been, and so it ever will be, with all who with humble hearts 
and a rightly disposed spirit scan the sacred volume, And they who 
read it with an evil heart of unbelief, and an alien spirit, what boots for 
them the assertion that every sentence was miraculously communi- 
cated to the nominal author by God himself? Willit not rather pre- 
sent additional temptations to the unhappy scoffers, and furnish them 
with a pretext of self-justification 7’ 

We look in vain for any such spirit as this in the pages of Nemesis. 

This third Letter closes with a fervent wish for one week of his old 
child’s faith, to go back to calm and peace again, and then to die in 
hope; for one look of the blue sky as it looked then when we called 
it heaven, This is about as reasonable as, having thrust one’s hand 
into the fire, to keep it there and then long for the ease and comfort 
of a sound member. 

In Letter IV. the tone and spirit are much the same; friend 
Markham endeavouring to prove that pagans are identical with old 
country villagers, and that the deep faithful simplicity of such old 
believing patriarchs was other than the simplicity of Christian faith. 
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He becomes “laudator temporis acti’ indeed, when he would fain 
accept the words of the Christian poet— 


“ Tumulum monstravimus esse domum spei, 
Verum cemeteruim, portam requiei;” 


and yet raise a temple to Pan—Almighty Pan—on the sacred ground, 
where, in Christian hope, 


“The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.” 


Then follows an affecting interview (prettily enough told, if we only 
looked for prettyness without truth,) with an old ruined abbey, from 
which we gather that if we would save our hearts from breaking, we 
must cease to believe in the eternity of any creed or form at all, p. 33. 
We suppose even of that creed on which stands the church that can 
never fall, against which the gates of hell cannot prevail. 

“ Life,” says philosopher Markham, (now himself a ventriloquist,) 
“ Life is change; to cease to change is to cease to live; yet if you 
may shed a tear beside the deathbed of an old friend, let not your_heart 
be silent on the dissolving of a faith.” 

“ This is what the old ruin said to me, Arthur; did the ruin speak 
true 

We are sorry that so respectable an authority should speak falsely 
even here, but he omitted to mention one great change still, He seems 
quietly tosay all life is change ; at length comes a time of repose when 
o—— shall cease, and with it life. Sleep then comes, and with it 

eath. 


“How wonderful is Death, 
Death and his brother Sleep.” 


The Christian looks yet for another change. Death comes and life 
ceases for a season, or appears to cease, but on the morning of the 
resurrection, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last 
trump, we shall awake from the dust of death, and be changed, how 
gloriously words may not tell. 

Letter V. affords Markham small comfort. He envies his brother's 
cheertul heartiness in the duty to which God has called them, but he 
himself does, and can do nothing, p. 35. Five columns of Times 
advertisements crowded with new books bring no new peace to his 
soul, and though this inertia seems “ very helpless,’ he waits for 
guidance, which his soul must have “ if he give it time.” What guid- 
ance the man has a right to expect who folds his hands and does 


nothing, we know not, unless it be in pondering on those two lines of 
Dr. Watts— 


“For Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do.” 


In Letter VI, the crisis comes. He finds himself at the parting of 
two ways; one bright and flowery, and the other so dark and gloomy 
that he will not look down it; if he does, he will never dare to choose 
it. In this delicate crisis his bishop offers him a living, which his 
father urges him to accept. Markham cannot make up his mind. 
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He is unwilling to mortify his father, and therefore begs for two days’ 
meditation. ‘These are granted, and the young candidate for the 
priesthood rides over to , to talk to his uncle, the dean, on the 
subject. We have no means of ascertaining whether the dean was 
of a Californian spirit, but he certainly gave Markham the best advice 
he could on the matter, und having heard a full confession of his state 
of mind, and the state of things at home, directs him to present himself 
to the bishop for orders, but to say not a word of what he (the dean) 
had just heard. Upon this advice Markham resolves to act; delights 
his father with the news, and now himself decidedly Californian, makes 
up his mind that hunger is a reality, and that “when he has sons of 
his own to manage, he shall be quite as anxious about the provision.” 
In a little while he is coolly talking over the matters of income, houses, 
fiirviture, and the advantages of a good wife. But even after this 
Markham hesitates. We who are acquainted with his opinions, only 
wonder how he could ever acquiesce in so many doctrines, of which 
he denied the truth—or ever dare to enter a body of men of so debased 
and worldly a spirit as he pronounced the priests of the church to be. 
How he at length reconciled these things to his own conscience, and 
allowed his friends to reason for, and persuade, him in the matter, it 
does not appear. At all events, the despair of doing nothing begins 
now with iron rust to eat into his soul, and he implores his friend 
Arthur to tell him what he ought to do. 

Letter VII. opens with “a truer view of things.” Markham is 
advised by his friend, and is the better for the advice. He says, now 
that he is “to teach under authority, and will therefore endeavour to 
learn under authority.”’ ‘The two pages which follow this contain a 
clever sketch of modern society, and paint it as a race for wealth. 
This is a brilliant picture, full of truth, but has little to do with friend 
Markham. His father and sisters, who have hitherto in the days of his 
obstinacy looked coldly and suspiciously on him, now regard him with 
smiles and affection; and the paternal home is filled with sunshine. But 
poor Markham “ has still a fountain of cold water playing inside his 
own heart, which all but extinguishes him.” 

In Letter VIIL. we find the die is cast. “ For good or evil, he is 
finally committed to his calling, and must now abide by it.’ He is 
ordained deacon, and then priest. ‘* With three-fourths of what I 
have undertaken,” he writes, “it will be with all my heart—with the 
remaining fourth, with... This is a fearful and expressive 
blank. We almost shrink from filling it up: and yet it must be done. 
And there is but one way of filling it up. ‘The blank has but one 
meaning—thts, that in one fourth of the duty which he had solemnly 
undertaken, and solemnly vowed before God and man to fulfil as that 
God shall be his helper, his heart was not. 

How could it be otherwise, seeing that all right discharge of duty 
springs only from aright faith ; and of all the high and holy mysteries, 
in which he who is ordained professes his firm and hearty belief, Mark- 
ham believed not one; or if one, or even two, only as maimed and 
distorted articles of the great and glorious creed of the true church ? 
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How could duty spring without roots ? How could his heart go with 
that which his lips trembled as they affirmed ? 

We only shudder to think how Markham could answer yes to the 
searching and solemn questions which were addressed to him as he 
stood before God, and by the Bishop of Christ’s church, 

1. He solemnly answers questions put to him ‘in the name of God,” 
and of his church, as if he spake with his whole heart—Yea, by God's 
help, I will. 

He declares that he is persuaded, that holy scriptures contain suffi- 
ciently all doctrine required of necessity for eternal salvation through 
faith in Jesus Christ; that he will so teach his people; and, moreover, 
will teach nothing which cannot be proved by, or concluded from, 
Holy Scripture; the Inspiration of the whole of which he in heart 
utterly denies, “as having nothing tn tt but what men might have 
written, but much, oh much, which it would drive him mad to think any 
but men, and most mistaken men, could have written.” 

2. He solemnly vows with his lips to minister faithfully the doctrine, 
sacraments, and discipline of Christ, while, in his heart, he denies 
that Saviour to be the Christ of God—aflfirming Him to be a man, and 
but a man, (p. 88); and of necessity denying the full force and divine 
institution, and the entire benefits of the Holy Sacrament, which is a 
type of the death and passion of our only Saviour and Redeemer, 

He not only swears that he will administer these sacraments—the 
efficacy of which he must deny in heart—but that he will drive awa 
all erroneous and strange doctrine contrary to God’s Word ; though, 
in reality, he affirms that word not only to be not God’s, but such as 
man must have written, so false is its teaching. Thus Markham takes 
the solemn vows of ordination. ‘Thus he takes words into his mouth, 
which his heart in reality abjures. 

But the die is cast. He isa priest; one of that body whom he 
contemns and despises. 

His eighth Letter here closes, and a year is supposed to elapse before 
the ninth is written. ‘Che year passes, and Markham having found 
“ little enlightenment” in his cheerless duty, as a reward for his swbmis- 
ston, again consults his friend Arthur. 

Letter LX. opens thus: * Something very uncomfortable has befallen 
me.” What this very uncomfortable thing was, we will briefly 
explain, 

Evening soirées abounded in his parish, partly musical, and partly 
religious ; made up of wax lights, psalm singing, and edifying conver- 
sation. Markham naturally enough thought all this a bore, and 
declined having aught to do therewith. ‘This was offence the first. 

Secondly, he didn’t “ marry any of them.’’ This was actual sin. 
He throws cold water on schemes of philanthropy, and patronized no 
societies, ‘The clouds of dislike ripen into secret conspiracy, and at 
length into open rebellion. He is entrapped into a dinner-party at the 
house of an evangelical parishioner, to which also comes a rector of a 
neighbouring parish, expressly invited for the purpose of dragging our 
hero into the depths of a theological argument. Into this argument he 
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was beguiled, and to the horror of all present, analysed by this spiri- 
tual chemist, for his betrothed’s pleasure—(she sits complacent 
watching the scene from the opposite side of the table)—for the 
chemist’s vanity, and the parish scandal. 

The subject was the Bible and Bible Societies. Markham’s opinions 
on these points we may easily imagine. 

On the present occasion he uttered them most freely, fully, not to 
say furiously ; launching a tremendous anathema against all religious 
societies, especially the one for which his hearers pleaded. ‘The 
women—four or five—stood with eyes fixed and ears quivering, ‘as 
if the earth was to open and swallow a blasphemer,” p. 64. The 
spiritual chemist, with sparkling eyes, exclaimed, “ It is as I told you 
—the enemy is among us.’’ Confusion, dismay, and cold civilities 
followed. ‘Tongues were busy in the parish, and on the following 
Sunday, the church was half empty. 

It was the last Sunday on which Markham spoke to his people the 
words of life, in their parish church, as their parish priest. 

The rector of the neighbouring parish had doubtless long regarded 
Markham with suspicion, though he came to him in sheep’s clothing. 

‘«‘ He is a wolf among the sheep,” said he to his young friend, Miss 
Hickman, Had the ladies understood Greek, he would have added, 
in magnanimous wrath, to Markham himself— 


Abrag jay) vuy por yweo, pence vnpigoa, 

ro rpwroy, exit Wor, wd’ ayarnoa 

Au yap Oupdg ivi 

Epptyet, we Bporoy atagair’ 

EA@wy yap wipdea 
But they knew nothing of any Ulysses, Grecian or spiritual; so that 
the rector contented himself with spreading the news of Markham’s 
invasion of the flock, his discovery and exposure. In due time this 
reaches the ear of the bishop. 

A note precedes an interview at the bishop’s house, to which Mark- 
ham repairs at the earliest possible opportunity, judging that the 
“sooner down the better with all nasty medicine, from the first mag- 
nesia draught to the death finish,” 

“The first magnesia draught,” his interview with the bishop, may 
be easily imagined, His lordship had heard such and such reports of 
such and such language at a private party ; and, moreover, that Mark- 
ham’s sermons were such—every one—as a Socinian would preach. 
Slowly, and by degrees, to the kind old friend of his youth, does the 
misguided Markham narrate all the truth; and then, when asked, 
pour forth a full confession of his religious opinions. 

We are acquainted with these, and may therefore spare ourselves 
the pain which they caused the worthy prelate. He was affected even 
to tears, bitter tears, but his solemn duty must be done. Markham 
himself was moved by these tears, “caught his hand and kissed it.”’ 
Tears were in the eyes of the good old bishop, broken words of 
prayer escaped his lips. “ He was praying to be taken away from the 
evil day, that last dreadful day of horror, when the devil should have 
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power for a season over hearts not sealed with the devil's mark, when 
even the elect would be tempted to deny their Lord.” 

But one course could be followed. Markham must resign his living 
for a time, travel, and see what men are; “see what all men are, or 
must become, who allow their faith to glide out of their hearts.” 
« You may,” added the bishop, “you may yet, by God’s grace’— 
He faltered, paused. But of this Markham would not hear. If he 
ever saw his error, his humiliation would be far too deep to dare to 
become the minister of the benefice which he now resigned. 

A few words more, it was all over ; the living resigned, his employ- 
ment gone. 

Such was Markham Sutherland’s career, “ He is again free, again 
happy.” His real grief is for his father. He and they (at home) will 
never forgive him. 

Markham leaves England with the hope that they will at least 
forget him, if not regard him somewhat kindly in after years. For the 
present we leave him. 

The author of Nemesis would have written more fairly had he pre- 
faced his friend’s letters (if they be anything more than a vehicle for 
his own vague, unhappy thoughts) with a statement, a clear statement 
of Markham’s religious views. He should have said, My hero denies 
such and such great mysteries, such and such chief doctrines in the 
creed of the church into which he is about to enter as a priest and 
teacher. Nevertheless he does enter this church, with the words of 
avowed belief in his lips, with denial in his heart. He has written to 
me ten letters, (or I have composed these ten letters, which will express 
his opinions, and narrate his history.) These ten letters I now pub- 
lish, with occasional random scraps of remark of my own, which 
elueidate, enforce, and explain the opinions, sayings, and doings of my 
friend. 

But it was unfair to send forth a sentimental story of a sceptic, who 
commences with something very much like perjury, and ends his career 
with a very near approach to adultery, and call such a thing the Nemesis 
of Faith. It was folly to expect that such a tale would be received 
in any way but as a sham and an invention. Mr. Froude has dressed 
up his story, such as it is, with great show of touching phrases, beau- 
tiful descriptions, and poetical words. But these are but the tinsel with 
which any figure, the most hideous, may be dressed by a clever artist; 
and such we allow Mr. Fronde to be. The tinsel and trappings we 
have stripped from the figure; and the bare reality that remains is a 
hideous and revolting one. So at least it will appear, we trust, to 
all who call themselves Christians throughout the Christian land of 
England. Noman who seriously holds the fearful opinions which Mr, 
Froude and his friend Markham hold, and is én reality seeking for the 
truth, could write such a book as the Nemesis. No earnest-minded, 


sincere man would add asa tail-piece to a book which pretends to 
have a good aim, a finale over which J. J. Rousseau would have 
gloated ; the morality of which even the unbelieving Jew of Amster- 
dam, Baruch Spinoza himself, would have repudiated and scorned. 
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Of the pages which follow these letters we will notice little. They 
are, we suppose, intended to show the progress of a diseased mind, as 
it slowly sinks to the lowest depths of being, before, what the author 
calls, shipwreck of the entire spiritual nature.” 

We will, however, touch here and there upon a few of the chief 
features in this fatal progress. 

P. 84. Occurs the question, “ Why is it thought so very wicked to 
be an unbeliever?’’ As an answer to this, we will only quote the 
author’s own words: “ Because an anathema upon unbelief has been 
appended asa guardian of the creed.” This is, at all events, one 
reason, Friend Markham, denying the divinity and the authority of 
the Saviour, of course denies the divine authority of His words; or 
he would have remembered by whom the anathema upon unbelief 
was first uttered, when it was said, “He that believeth not shall 
be damned.” Mark, xvi. 16. In p. 85, Friend Markham announces 
that the end of all culture is “that we may be able to sustain our- 
selves in a spiritual atmosphere as the birds do in the air.” The 
Peripatetics we have heard of before this, but of the .4tmospherics 
never. Mahomet’s coffin, we read, still hangs midway above the 
earth, between Mecca and Medina, Whether the faithful, in green 
turbans, hover about this, and seek to be attached to it as spiritual 
limpets, we know not. But it sickens our author “ to see our philo- 
sophic savans, as they call themselves, swinging in this way mid-air 
among the precipices of life.” We think that a mere glimpse of such 
a sight would sicken most men. 

P. 86—88 are occupied with a direct attack upon the divinity of 
our Saviour. It is a harmless attack, and as such we pass it un- 
noticed. 

In p. 92 he arrives at the conclusion, that “ sin, as commonly under- 
stood, is a mere chimera.” 

It were well, indeed, for our author, (if he does not live to repent), if 
this conclusion were a true one. But, alas! it is founded on a few 
pages of their flimsy reasoning—a mere dressing up afresh of old, con- 
demned, exploded heresies—shallow and superficial as any bald asser- 
tion in the theme of a school- boy. It closes thus: “Our failures are 
errors, not crimes—nature’s discipline with which God teaches us; and 
as little violations of his law, or rendering us guilty in His eyes, as the 
artist’s early blunders, or even ultimate and entire failures, are laying 
store of guilt on him.” 

This the author declares, in the next section, to be the * working off 
in a sort of moral fermentation of the strong corruption with which his 
friend Markham’s mind was impregnated,” p. 96. 

While this fermentation is in process, Markham, sick enough in 
heart and spirit, as we may imagine, goes off to spend a winter at 
Como. His sister offers to accompany him; but he, thinking it 
better for himself, for her, and all of them, “ to ‘hold himself under his 
own keeping,” departs alone. “He was not ill enough to be alarmed 
or to alarm us; ... so only the seven devils were kept away, which 
seemed the only danger.” 

We have hitherto—here adds the author—been turning over the 
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centre pages of his friend’s life. “ What follows will complete it from 
its beginning, and we shall see what he was before, and whether by 
and by he was determined,” : 

This is to pave the way to the “ Confessions of a Sceptic,” with 
which our friend Markham entertains himself in the Italian winter 
following ; which caused in the author feelings which he will not 
endeavour to analyse, “lest he find himself more in sympathy with 
them, than he wishes to think he feels.” When we say that these 
confessions are perfectly in character with the rest of the book, and 
are for the most part of too painful a nature to be more than alluded 
to, we have said almost all that is necessary. But one point is espe- 
cially to be noted throughout them, ‘They have a peculiar power 
and energy about them which could spring only from the writer's 
own convictions. It reads like his own confession, which he here 
brings forward as the “retrospective sketch” of his friend. There is 
an individuality about it, a succession of bright lights and shadows, 
which all and every one reflect the same tone of mind which the 
author shows in every page of the Nemesis confessedly his own. 
There is the same cold, bitter, sneering throughout; the same 
exquisite beauty of language; the same fearful mixture of poison and 
honey. Friend Markham is a mere “nominis umbra.” He is, at 
best, a mere stalking horse, behind which the enemy lurks. But the 
winged arrows which pass from the unseen foe are not a whit the less 
deadly because the quiver from which they come is labelled harmless, 
or decked with every grace of exterior that may allure the imagina- 
tion or captivate the fancy of youth. What but a diseased or poisoned 
mind could arrive at such a conclusion as this, “ that religion cannot 
be taught to boys?” ‘The author draws a wide and marked distinc- 
tion between the religion of home and that of school; and that there 
is a distinction no one can deny. But the boy who leaves home 
full of all the holy, earnest, and loving thoughts and sensibilities 
(which the author so beautifully again and again describes,) and is 
in reality in earnest, must fall most fearfully, if, in the school to 
which he goes, “religion leads him to no result.” If he become 
utterly a formalist and a hypocrite there, he must have been little better 
than a formalist at home. We deny that any boy of earnest, sincere 
heart could have been made a hypocrite by the teaching of Arnold at 
Rugby, Moberley at Winchester, Wordsworth at Harrow—(there are 
many others such as these)—though he were subject to all of the 
forms mentioned in p. 119, “ chapel-going, Greek ‘Testament classes, 
article classes, and the like.” 

The reason why the author so rigidly denies any virtue to the 
teaching, training, and external religious forms of a school which has 
an earnest, hearty Christian for its head, appears in a previous sen- 
tence. “At present we know nothing at all of the form after which 
it is most God’s will man should most shape himself, and until we 
know something, it is idle to lay down laws for the best way of form- 
ing him.” ‘This last assertion, mild as it may seem to most thinking 
readers, is but the natural consequence of our author’s opinions and 
belief (if any), as developed in the work before us. He who denies 
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the Divinity of the Saviour, the atoning Sacrifice of that Saviour, the 
Inspiration of the Holy volume which isthe Testament of that Saviour 
Himself, naturally enough adds to the list of denials the assertion 
that Christ’s example is not for man to follow, that the steps of His 
holy life are not to be marks and guides for his followers, as the church 
teaches; that the rules and precepts of the gospel are neither rules 
nor precepts for the moulding of his character; and that it is idle, in 
our present state of knowledge, to lay down laws for the best way of 
forming him. 

It is worse than idle to dream of arguing with one who holds such 
opinions as these, or makes such assertions. We, therefore, pass briefly 
over the remainder of the sceptic’s confessions, merely noticing, as we 
pass, that they embody a fair sketch of Newman’s apostasy and recep- 
tion into the Romish Church, as of the then aim of the Tractarian 


party 


P. 154, Our author refreshes himself with a second diatribe against 


the whole body of English clergy, whom he denounces as a most 


miserable example of disbelief in their own precepts; as waging war 
against indulgence, luxuries, and riches—when they are other men’s 
sins—but quietly and decently themselves sinking down into their very 
depths. 

He then asks, ‘“¢ Why must they be for ever gentlemen ?”—using the 
word gentlemen, it would seem, in the sense of proud upstarts, or self- 
enews Pharisees—who lord it over the poor in spirit or estate. This 
is»indeed, a most strange sense to put upon the word gentleman. Mr. 
Froude has not alleged even a single word in proof of this his asser- 
tion; nor is there ground for belief that it is true of the twentieth part 
of the English clergy. And if this, as it would seem, be the sense in 
which the author uses the word gentleman, we deny that the English 
clergy, taken as a body, are gentlemen in any such sense. But con- 
sidering the * gentleman’’—with honest old Fuller, in his birth, breed- 
ing, and behaviour—as “ generous, at least, in his qualities, if his birth 
be not” —* in his youth not possessed with the great hopes of his pos- 
session”— at the university so studious, as if he intended learning 
for his profession”— courteous and affable to his neighbours”—* fur- 
nishing and preparing himself in peace against time of war’—we 
gladly answer Mr. Froude’s question. There is every reason why an 
English clergyman should be for ever a gentleman in this sense of the 
word.* And if the author is for once ironical, in the midst of jests and 
sneers, and uses the word as the old prebendary of Sarum used it, 
then we tender our best thanks to him for the singular taste with which 
he forces himself to pay his single compliment to his former brethren, 
(alas for the word)—the English clergy. We must again express our 
wonder that he ever so far descended from his own lofty ideal, as to 
become one of so debased and so debasing a community. 

The “ Confessions of a Sceptic” close abruptly ; the writer having 


* It is in this sense of the word that we should wish to regard the author him- 
self as a gentleman. 
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traced Newman’s winding course and fall, and professed himself unable 
to follow him to the extreme renunciation, and fearful alternative, 
involved in entering the Romish church, 

We are glad to have reached the close of at least a portion ofa © 

ainful labour. 

In looking back over the 160 pages through which we have past, 
and marking the features, development, and progress of a single mind 
—for but one idea, and the picture of one mind, pervade the volume— 
all must be much struck with their exact likeness to, and correspondence 
with, the main features of another character which good old Fuller 
sketches in quaint but most forcible words. It is the character of an 
Atheist; and the successive steps reached in his downward pr 
towards ruin, are the very steps before us in the pages of the “ Nemesis 
of Faith.” 

Thus speaks Fuller :— 

First, he quarrels at the diversities of religions in the world; com- 
plaining how great clerks dissent in their judgments, which makes him 
sceptical in all opinions. 

2. He loveth to maintain paradoxes, and to shut his eyes against 
the beams of a known truth; engaging his affections in disputes even 
in such matters where the supposing them wounds piety,—but the posi- 
tive maintaining them stabs it to the heart. : 

3. “ He scoffs and makes sport at sacred things. This by degrees 
abates the reverence of religion, and ulcers men’s hearts with pro- 
faneness,”’ 

4. “Hence he proceeds to take exceptions at God’s words,” 

« Of these,” says Fuller, “it is just that they who will not feed on 
the plain meat of his word, should be -choked with the bones 
thereof.” 

5, Afterwards he grows so impudent as to deny the Scripture itself. 

6. Hence to deny God Himself. 

7. He furnisheth himself with an armoury of arguments to fight 

inst his own conscience. 

8. At last he himself is utterly overthrown by conquering his own 
conscience. 

9. His death commonly is most miserable, 

We will briefly notice in conclusion the singular exactness with 
which the eighth and ninth clauses in this description describe poor 
Markham’s career. 

We return, then, to the small cottage on the banks of the blue 
waters of the Lake Como. On its waters, when dim evening was 
spreading her grey mantle over the earth, Markham was wont to 
float gently on, in dreamy forgetfulness of all but the present, at times 
warbling on his flute as the feeling rose within, ‘The nightingales 
were his delighted listeners for a time. At length one other especial lis- 
tener is added, 

This is a young, elegant, and handsome Englishwoman. 


She is living on the banks of Como ; and with her a husband, poor 
man! 
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Helen listens by moonlight to the warbling of this “ improba Syren” 
of a Markham. 


“ And drinking in the sweet seraphic strain, 
Is lost in ecstacy, half joy half pain.” 


An accidental meeting follows, with bows, blushings, and embarrass- 
ments. Then calls, cards, and civilities. Mr. and Mrs. Leonard and 
Markham Sutherland become acquaintances, and then almost at once 
most intimate friends, 

Of Mr. Leonard we need say little. His part in the play is small 
and trifling. He married his wife chiefly for her pretty face, forget- 
ting, or not knowing that 


“ Beauty is but a springing flower, 
And - it fades away.” 


Markham would have told him this more prettily in Latin : 


“ Forma fuit, dum forma fuit, nascentis ad instar 

But he was seldom at home to be talked to,—least of all about 
his wife’s pretty face. For a time she was well enough. But 
after four years marriage he was content to stay with her now and 
then, fora week at atime. <A longer téte-d-téte fatigued him. As 
may be supposed poor Helen could in reality have little real love for 
such a husband, He, good easy man, goes away again without the 
least reluctance or compunction, He thinks Markham a nice pleasant 
fellow, who, playing the flute and talking poetry, would far more than 
supply his absence. Poor, simple, credulous, Johnny Bull! he goes 
away now for months at a time, quite contented, nay happy, in the 
thought that his wife has so pleasant a companion. Meanwhile, “ no 
more dangerous person than Markham could have been thrown in the 
way of Mrs. Leonard. So soft, so gentle, so unlike the men she had 
met; he seemed like a being of another world to her.”’ 

There was a vacuum within her heart for some one object of love 
to fill up; and this object was now ready, and at hand; all she could 
wish or hope for—the idol for the niche. At once it was madly 
placed there; and the worship paid with all the fondness and fullness 
of a woman’s love. As for Markham: “It was a new life to him ;” 
a fairy vision become real; “as if from Heaven,” more than his 
wildest dreams could picture to his heated fancy. ‘ Now for the first 

- time he found himself loved for himself,” slighted and neglected as he 
had been, suddenly singled out by a fascinating woman, &c. &c. 

“ Quid plura?” why more of the details ? 

Poetry, music, moonlight, sentiment, Platonic love, dreams, fasci- 
nation, hand in hand “ saying more than its morning greeting; two 
metals melting fast in the warm fire of love; a few more degrees of 
heat—and then. .... 

We leave the blank as it appears in the page before us, It is 
“eloquently dumb.” Meanwhile Leonard comes not. “He knew 
his wife was happy,” he said; “ and as nothing made him so happy 
as to know that she was so, and as he could not add to it, he was 
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going with Count —— to a castle in the Apennines, for another six 
weeks or two months,” 

But neither Helen nor her Paris missed him, or envied him his 
castle among the snowy Apennines. ) 

In p. 174, following the significant blank ..... we find Mark- 
ham unwell, unable to leave the sofa. Helen and her little Annie are 
away upstairs, and he asleep. She, however, returns alone, and 
watches—bending over him her soul loved. ‘ Her long ringlets were 
playing upon his cheek with their strange electric touches.” A tear 
falls upon his face, as he lies half awake, and half unwilling to break 
so sweet a charm. P. 175. Look, attitude, and tears all tell the 
bewildering depth of her love. ‘He caught the hand which lay 
beside him, pressed it to his lips, and as it lay upon them, felt it was 
not only his own which held it there.” Then follows, dear Mrs. 
Leonard ; lips convulsively trembling ; the lady kneeling ; hands 
clasping, fingers twining; thoughts they dared not utter; a delicious 
present. Even Byron or Rousseau would have added little to the 
impassioned voluptuousness of the scene. It is suddenly broken in 
upon, and marred, by the entrance of the little Annie, who runs all 
joy and gladness to mamma. 

Both mamma and Markham are of course rather confused by this 
sudden interruption from the onter world. 

He rushes off to fling himself in an agony upon his bed ; she remains 
to weep passionate tears over her child, to pray that Heaven would 
strengthen her, “ and forgive her \r she was doing wrong.” 

A most notable 1F, 

She tries to write to Markham, ‘ortce, twice, thrice, to beseech him 
to leave her. There is a page of gentle se-sawing—of to be, or not 
to be, whether he sha!l go or stay—which eis, of course, in the lady 
doing that which is wrong, and being naughiy again. There are 
duties—dear duties—to Markham as well as to her husband; as to 
the afternoon and its little scene, she would forget it, he would forget it, 
and all would be as it had been. They meet, are embarrassed. 
Markham at least compromises with his sense of duty. He cannot 
resolve to go, but writes urging Leonard to return ; unable to give the 
real reason, and inventing false ones, P. 180. Markham did not go. 
He never thought of going now, 

P. 182. Here appear “ weeks of intoxicating delirium ;’’ “ her pro- 
mise of her heart’s truth broken, and he loving her as he should not 
love the plighted wife of another.’ | 

P. 185. “On went the summer.” On, also, went the happy, pla- 
tonic, philandering, two. They looked not forward; there was no 
thought of guilt. The whole beauty of the creation was about them. 


“ Good is as thousands, evil as one, 
Round about goeth the golden sun.” 


The summer went, and sober autumn came. But Leonard was still 


in the Apennines; happy, and as he thought secure in the belief of his 
wife’s faith. 


P. 188, 9. Helen and Markham, and the little child, are returning 
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by moonlight from a day’s sojourn on one of the lake islands. Annie 
is by herself in the bow of the boat, propped up by cushions, and 
covered with a sail. The two are by themselves, for a time silent and 
sad. They talk of Leonard’s return in a month; of their future plans. 
Of confessions, and love, and unutterable attachment—of what the 
wretched husband will do—as coolly and calmly as if he were simply 
returning to a badly dressed dinner. It seemed to them at last that 
flight was the only resource. 

«“ We shall do what the world forbids,” he continued ; “ the world 
will punish us with its scorn. It is well. When we accept the con- 
sequences of our actions, and do not try to escape from them, we have 
a right to choose of our own course, and do as we will.” French 
morality again, Such reasoning as this, if reasoning at all, will doubt- 
less justify any criminal or fraudulent action whatever, to the guilty 

rson’s conscience, but at no other bar. One thing, however, crushes 

elen into sad grief. It is the thought that she will have to part with 
her child. Everything else, name, fame, every household social tie, 
honour—religion itself—in exchange for the beloved Markham— 
everything but her child. Her head sinks upon his shoulder, and 
she weeps bitter tears. 

Little Annie, all unconscious the while, is dipping her tiny hands 
into the rushing moonlit water as it passes, and watching the silver 
stars as they look up from the blue depths, Poor child, a fever was 
already in her veins, and within two days, “ere sin could blight or 
sorrow fade,” she was beyond all stars and light, in peace, with Him 
who gave her spirit at the first. Grief and bewildering agony of 
despair now descend on the ill-fated two as a thick cloud. The child’s 
death seems in some sense a judgment. She wildly exclaims, it is a 
judgment on herself for marrying the father. ‘If I am not to die, 
too, take me away. I can never see him again.”’ 

But the shock has been great to Markham. He talks coolly, if not 
coldly, of his lady love’s ardour. 


“Oh, Helen, we must think of duty now. Think of your hus- 
band.” 

These are to her “strange words.” She loved Markham with all 
the full intensity of a woman’s love. He was all in all to her. “ Hus- 
band,” she repeated, “I have none. You taught me that I had none. 
Is not there a witness too?’ (She was pointing to the lifeless form of 
her child.) 

No answer came from the stricken, overwhelmed Markham. . He 
rushed from the room ; madly, and in despair. 

He never saw her again. 


At the early break of morning, while the grey mist yet lingered on 
the mountain tops, he had left the house, ) 


By & axewy 


His hair moist in the morning air, and the breeze playing coldly 
about his disordered dress ; on he wandered by the lake side. 


What should he do? Go back? How go back? 
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How look on her again? Words, images, voices, beings, now rose 
up from the gloomy and dark past. They crowded upon him, and. 
filled his guilty imagination with wild and dark fear, There seemed 
to be a mark upon him; a miserable spell, a moral pestilence, which 
made him his own hell, and tainted whatever he approached, | 

At length, among the dim and shadowy horrors of his soul, comes 
the thought of Death ; “* more and more alluring as he dwells on it.” 

Years before, the possibility of such a situation “ had floated before 
him as a possibility,"—(we should rather say probability)—since he 
always carried about his person a deadly poison. As he gazed at this, it 
seemed to him that here was the goal to which all was pointing. “ So 
he would expiate his sin.” 

_ This is viewing suicide in a novel light. It has been looked upon 
as the last refuge of despair, of agony, of madness—as an end at least 
to present suffering ; but poor Markham’s view of thereby expiating his 
sin is indeed a strange and horrible one. ‘To talk of taking vengeance 
on one’s life for the sins of the body, as if life in itself in the abstract 
were in any sense the cause or source of sin—brings back the fearful 
words of Fuller, “ at last he is utterly overthrown by conquering his 
own conscience—and dies miserably.”’ 

With this wretched idea floating in his mind, Markham determines 
upon putting an end to his life, at once. He repairs to the cottage of 
a neighbouring peasant, to whom he is known—coolly takes breakfast, 
and writes three notes; one to his banker concerning the three per 
cents, a second to his old lodgings, that books and MSS. might be 
packed and forwarded to his friend Arthur in England; and a third 
to Helen. The last was brief and scrawled, and blotted with tears; 
simply saying he was gone, and would return once more, but that she 
would never see him again. 

This done, he retires into an inner room, “ and falls at once into a 
deep unbroken sleep.” 

Were we not reading of a most painful, and awful subject, this 
would almost seem like the close of a scene in the Surrey theatre. 
There is something almost melo-dramatic in the business-like way in 
which the three notes are written, the eggs and bacon dispatched, and 
repose sought. 

Moreover, the deep sleep is opportune. It enables the peasant, after 
he has executed his commission anent the three notes, to unfold his 
budget of news to the priest, whose confessional he was wont to seek, 
whom he now accidentally encounters in Como. 

The worthy father, it seems, knows the name of Markham, and 
now hears the strange story of the mysterious visit, and the triad of 
notes, and then ensues a little smart dialogue. 

“ Perhaps he is mad, and the Devil has hold of him,” suggests the 
peasant, 

“It is no place for me. He is an heretic and an Englishman, and 
I could do nothing,’’ says the priest. 

The peasant, grateful for Markham’s kinduess to him in sickness 
and distress, urges his suit. ‘He prayed to the Virgin for help, he 
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says, and she sent the English signor to me; and it cannot be that 
she would employ in that way a lost heretic.” 

Thereupon the priest is lost in deep reverie. Suddenly a thought 
strikes him. “ To-day,” he exclaims, “ yes, it was to-day he was to 
come,” 

More mystery—another letter. He reads: “Como, on the 10th, 
directed to St. ———, where fail not to see him.” 

‘Yes, it may be so, something might be done.” 

Exit priest and peasant. 

Scene changes from Como to cottage; Markham at table, having 
inquired for his messenger, coolly writes adieu “ to such of us,’’ says 
Arthur, “as cared to receive it.’’ 

One letter was to his father, and the second enclosing the first 
to Arthur, who, as he read over his friend’s last letters concerning 
Helen, ‘“ could almost wish that his purpose had been fulfilled as he de- 

M4 ned it,”’ 
ite again appears a most odd coincidence of opinion between him- 
self and friend, if nothing more. 

But, “he will not anticipate.” The curtain is about to fall, and in 
the grand tableaux, good reader, you will hear more fully the fate of 
our dear hero. Meanwhile observe one other small touch of melo- 
dramatic skill. It was quite necessary that you should see the last, 
last, note of Markham to Helen. It must be so very interesting. 
But the difficulty was how to get it for you. This difficulty, how- 
ever, is managed most neatly. It never reached its destination, but 
by some most lucky chance, or mischance, quietly slipped into the 
packet for Arthur in England. He it is, who now gives you a 
glimpse of it. It is of course blotted with tears, and almost illegible. 
We are sorry, after all this promise, not to give our readers a glimpse 
of this epistle. But we really feel there will be greater kindness in 
refusing than in granting a sight of it. It is in character with the 
whole scene ; a cool, calm, lecture to poor Helen on her naughty deeds, 
though in words he takes to himself all the fault. It is strangely un- » 
natural. Such words as these come most oddly from the lips of him 
who is about to rush upon one of the most fearful of all crimes, and to 
appear before his God’s tribunal with the guilt of self-murder upon 
his soul, He advises Helen to recognise God’s hand in all that has 
happened. He tells her that if God has taken Annie from her, and 
him from her, it is for her sake, that He may win her for Himself. 
All this wise Christian advice he can give to the partner of his guilt— 
but for himself he has not a word. He simply and calmly looks for- 
ward to a future union of spirits hereafter, when he may be better 
worth loving, and love be no sin, in eternal peace. For this he begs 
her to pray, | 

This, to say the least of it, is a strangely cool way for a man to 
reason and talk, who is close to a violent and sudden death, inflicted 
by his own hand. 

But whether so or not in the reader's eyes, the scene closes abruptly. 

The picture on the next page is one of exquisite beauty. 
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Mr. Froude’s great skill as an artist is here again most captivating ; 
the picture is a most painfully beautiful one. 

It is a lonely and holy cell of some departed and sainted hermit on 
the shores of the lake. Some zemnant of the chapel remained amid 
the ruins; even the old stone once the altar. Every holy touching 
association is connected with the spot—and there, on the lonely wall, 
sits poor, desolate, despairing Markham—to drink poison, and die the 
death of a dog. His last frail remnants of reasoning with himself, his 
agonizing soliloquies, we pass over entirely, as too painful and too 
noxious to be more than alluded to. But the fatal moment seems to 
be at hand, the die cast, his last words uttered, the hand raised— 
when suddenly as the last echo dies away, enter the mysterious friend 
of the priest of Como, én the very exact and most desirable time. “ Die 
without hope, the worst sinner’s worst death, to bear your sin, and 
your sin’s punishment through eternity.” So exclaims the new comer, 
with sudden, sharp, tones. 

Markham’s amazement we may imagine. 

He turned and saw the figure of one before him, whom he knew 
not to be dream or spectre, or mortal man at first. But after all, it 
was only Frederick Mornington, who had in past days with keen 
silvery voice caused thousands of bosoms to thrill as he preached to 
listening thousands, * and now had been in Italy for two years wash- 
ing off, in a purer air, the taint of the inheritance of heresy.” 

He it was who struck our dear friend the priest as a sudden 
thought, “and was in due time dispatched to seek,” he says, “one 
who might be saved.” 

He deserved a Society’s, medal most certainly. 

Be this as it may, Markham is fascinated, scolded, and led off, 
making no effort to resist. 

What remains is soon told. Markham makes a full and frank con- 
fession to his friend, promises to undertake the penance laid on him, 
to repeat his confession under the authorized seal of confession, and is 
told he may look forward to being received into the holy church, and 
hear absolution from her lips. 

All this in due time happens. After conditional baptism comes the 
monastery ; then cold, severe discipline, and stern prohibition against 
even the mention of Helen’s name until his director could give him 
hopes that his prayers might be offered for her, unsullied by an 
impurity. « She still belonged to the old life which he had flung off, 
and he endeavoured only to remember her in an agony of shame.” 

Alas for Markham, and if alas for him, still more for poor Helen. 
The news of his supposed death crushed her to the very earth, Her 
refuge too, at last, is in the bosom of the Romish church. She retires 
into a nunnery, and there gradually fades, droops, and dies; and yet 
unreconciled with the church in which she had taken refuge. 

She would never confess she had sinned in her love for Markham. 
And in this state she died. 

I close the account of Markham in the author's own words. 
“ But Markham’s new faith fabric had been reared upon the clouds of 
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ita sudden feeling, and no air-castle was ever of more unabiding growth ; 
ve doubt soon sapped it, and remorse, not for what he had done, but for 


i 4 what he had not done; and amidst the wasted ruins of his life where 
| t the bare bleak soil was strewed with wrecked purposes and shattered 
] creeds, with no hope to stay him, with no fear to raise the most dreary 


phantom beyond the grave, he sunk down into the barren waste, and 
the dry sands rolled over him where he lay; and no living being was 
left behind him upon earth who would not mourn over the day which 
brought life to Markham Sutherland.” 

So ends the Nemesis of Faith, and with it the career of the wretched 
Markham. 

Whether the writer of such a work be a fit person to undertake the 
headship of a training college for youth, either in Australia or even in 
Botany Bay, has again and again been discussed in the public prints ; 
and no doubt the question has long since been settled by the proper 
authorities, Nothing need be said on the point here. ‘The wish is not 
to hunt Mr. Froude to the death, or to burn over again his book, which 
I believe was burned at Exeter College. 

Every man has now-a-days a right to publish his opinions in any 
) shape or form he may choose—thanks to the liberty of the press—so 

: long as he avoids gross indecency, blasphemy, and treason, (how far 

7 Mr. Froude has avoided these the public must judge for themselves.) 
f But as every man has aright to publish, so is it a censor’s right, 
i as it is his duty, to point out to the public the pernicious or deadly 
ait nature of avy publication that seems to deserve the labour. 
| Of the author now in question, as I said before, I know little; 
it and that little, with what we gather from his book, leads one not to per- 
| secute, but rather to mourn over and to pity a man of such rare taleuts, 
such deep feeling, shipwrecked in faith, and stripped, I fear, of 
| almost every source of comfort for time or eternity. Altering but a 
a word in the verse of our greatest living poet, we would say, 


‘ 
ts 


“ Speak gently of a brother’s fall : 
Who knows but gentle love 
May win him at our patient call, 
he surer way to prove.” 


In a letter which he has lately addressed to the editor of a weekly 
paper, the author endeavours to avoid the guilt of writing such a book 
as the Nemesis, by pleading “ that it is a book of pure fiction contain- 
ing @ picture of a person of weak mind” whose entire spiritual nature 
suffers shipwreck. He adds: “I do not mean to say thatthe obvious 
moral of my book is the whole moral, or that the book has, strictly 
speaking, any simple moral, or that it is itself in any sense a moral book ; 
| perhaps not.” 
ve This is the author’s defence when he is accused of attacking all that 
ui Christian men hold most dear in religion and morality. It amounts to 
this: “I have not myself attacked either religion or morality, but I 
have written and published some letters, and a short story concerning 
(a friend of mine), a person of weak mind, “ who has been unhappy 
enough to be cast adrift from the system in which he has been brought 
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up,” and for what he does, says, or writes therein, 1 am not respon- 
sible. It is true that here and there, throughout the book, my own 
individual words and opinions appear, and I do not say that it is itself 
in any sense-a moral book ; but notwithstanding this, I must beg that 
the obloquy of having written an immoral work may not descend on 
me, nor the charge of advocating infidelity be brought against me. 

“It is my book, not me, that you must condemn.” 

If this be all that can be advanced in defence of such a book, and 
its authorship, that defence is its best condemnation. There is no need 
of further evidence. : 

Books have been written in past times, and are still written in our 
own time, inculcating lessons of the grossest immorality, the wildest 
blasphemy, the most fearful infidelity. In some of the worst of them, 
which have appeared in the form of novels or romances, every passion 
has been engaged, every feeling brought to bear, and every weapon 
directed, against what is good and holy. Some poor feeble advocate 
of the truth may be introduced, but only to serve as a butt for the 
shafts of ridicule, to be sneered at asa ‘ypocrite, or derided as an 
utterer of feeble nothings in defence of religion. 

And yet in defence of any one of these the author might plead as 
the author of Nemesis pleads: “ My book is a fiction; my hero is a 
person of weak mind; he unfortunately was cast adrift from the system 
under which he was brought up; and he is perhaps rather immoral, and 
lax in his notions, §c. ; and perhaps the book ts not a moral one; but, I 
assure you, Tam most moral; and would not on any account behave in 
such a naughty manner.” Such a plea is, we repeat, a plea of guilty. 

But even this plea cannot lessen our pity for the author of Nemesis. 
It is his very self that speaks in such deeply earnest passages as the 
following; and the man whose soul is not touched as he reads them, 
must be of cold heart indeed. He is looking back to the early days 
of his past childhood, “the golden age.” ‘ Beautiful it lies there,’”’ he 
writes, “on the far horizon of the past, the sunset which shall be the 
sunrise of heaven, Yes, and God has given to useach our own 
dise, our own old childhood, over which the old glories linger, to which 
our own hearts cling, as all we have ever known of heaven upon 
earth.” Again, “‘ When we had about us our father, our mother, 
brothers, sisters, and the faces of the old servants, and the sheep, and 
the cows in the meadow, and the birds upon the trees, and the poultry 
in the bushes and the sky, and God who lived in it; and that wasall. 

And what a beautiful all! My delight in the long summer afternoons, 
was to lie stretched out upon the grass, watching the thin white clouds 
floating up so high there in the deep ether, and wondering how far it 
was from their edge up to the blue, where God was.” 

He who can write such words as these must indeed long for the 
golden days of his youth, if, in his manhood, he becomes the writer of 
a Nemesis of Faith. Well may he exclaim, “ Would to God I could 
as achild.” And no one who hears such deep 
onging after better things, can refuse to s ize with suffering so 
sad, though self-inflicted. 

But let him who thus in manhood looks back upon the days of his 
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youth, remember that it is even then possible once more to strive for, 
and at last to attain to the purity and loving faith of a child, although 
the hand upon the dial of our years still point to the noontide of our 
life, or even the dim twilight of old age, when man has gone forth to 
his work and to his labour until the evening, and the night is at hand 
when none may work. To know and believe this is at once the hope 
and joy of every true Christian. May the day come at last when Mr. 
Froude also shall have known this hope and this joy in believing, and 
in become as a little child in faith, simplicity and love. 

lf he has had difficulties and doubts to contend with, let him remem- 
ber this has been the lot of many a mind besides his own, inferior 
neither in power or purity. If he would conquer these doubts and 
difficulties, let him struggle earnestly and manfully against them. If 
he has wind and tide against him, let his motto be— 


“ Totis incumbere remis ;” 


let him pull stoutly on till the tide turn, and the wind change in his 
favour, It is better to struggle for a few hours, than to lie rotting in 
melancholy nothingness for one’s life. To him that overcometh shall 
the crown be given. 
I am, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
June, 1849, A Country CURATE. 


MALVENDA ON THE MILLENNIUM AND THE FIRST; 
RESURRECTION. 


Rev. Sir,—I have shown in former letters that the celebrated pro- 
phecy in Rev. xx. was understood by the Fathers of the early centuries 
in a literal sense. Passages in proof of this have been produced from 
St. Justin Martyr, St. Ireneeus, Tertullian, St. Hippolytus, and St. 
Cyprian: and from Lactantius, also, at a somewhat later date. 
Extracts have been given from some divines of acknowledged learning 
and eminence of our own church, who have regarded such an inter- 
pretation as the only consistent and natural one. It is well known 
that a different interpretation was attached to this prophecy by Fathers 
of later ages, and that some modern commentators on the Apocalypse 
have adopted, what is styled, this figurative or spiritual explanation of 
the text. It may be useful to point out some of the palpable absur- 
dities resulting from such a mode of interpretation, and to show how it 
would make the language of St. John directly contradict the declara- 
tions of Holy Scripture elsewhere. ' 

For this purpose I will avail myself of the explanation of this 
ae which is given in the very learned work of Malvenda De Anti- 
christo. 

It is well known that Malvenda, in his interpretation of the prophe- 
cies which relate to Antichrist, justly follows the views of the great 
Fathers of the church, and very consistently argues that it is utterly 
improbable that those who lived close to the times of the Apostles, and 
who derived their religious knowledge from the immediate disciples of 
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the Apostles, could have been so far mistaken, as some in modern 
days have regarded them to have been, on a point of so great 
importance. 

But the Church of Rome, to which he belonged, frowns on the doc- 
trine which the primitive fathers taught concerning the first resurrec- 
tion and the Millennium. Here, therefore, for the first time, we hear 
from him that “ it is truly a matter greatly to be wondered at, that a 
certain persuasion and expectation of a future reign of Christ on earth 
for a thousand years prevailed amongst some most holy and ancient 
Fathers of the church ;” and that “scarcely any other point of that 
nature can be discovered in respect to which the Fathers were under 
such a manifest hallucination.” (Lib. xii., § 2.) He has, however, the 
candour to show that the doctrine of the Fathers differed most mate- 
rially from the gross errors said to be taught by the heretic Cerinthus 


—and that St. Jerome did them injustice in confounding the teaching 


of the former with that of the latter—* for,” says he, ‘the Fathers 
attributed such corporeal delights to that kingdom of Christ only as 
are regular, moderate, virtuous, and far removed from all profaneness 
—such as become a nation of saints ;” in other words, they teach that 
the nations then living on earth will be in a state, in all material 
respects similar to that of unfallen man in Paradise. He further 
remarks that “Ribera (on Apoc. xx.) gives his judgment that that 
opinion cannot readily be convicted of heresy; for no definitive sen- 
tence, either of any general council or of the church against it is on 
record: nor can it be so readily refuted, as some would have it, by 
testimonies from Scripture.” He then alludes to what has been 
asserted by some, that.the opinions of Apollinarius on the Millennium 
were condemned in a council held at Rome by Pope Damasus: « but 
this,” he adds, “is foreign to our subject; for though we grant that 
the doctrine of Apollinarius concerning the millennial kingdom was 
condemned in that council, (which, however, can only be presumed on 
slight and uncertain conjecture, since it does not appear that any decision 
was made at that time except in respect to his other heresies ;) this had 
nothing to do with the sentiments of the Chiliastic Fathers; for that 
their doctrine was extremely different from that of Apollinarius, which 
was the very doctrine of Cerinthus, both all affirm, and we a little 
before have distinctly shown.”* 

All this shows that Malvenda found it difficult to gainsay the plain 
testimony of the primitive Fathers on this subject, evidently consistent 
as it is with the literal meaning of the words of Holy Scripture. Yet 
in submissive obedience to the authority of the Church of Rome, 
which, though it has not dared to brand the doctrine as a heresy, yet 
holds it in disapprobation, he is constrained, in direct contradiction to 
his usual practice, to reject the uniform earliest teaching of the church, 
—to reject what, if anything does, certainly deserves the title of an 
apostolic tradition—and accordingly we find him charging so eminent 
a divine as St. Irenseus with interpreting the prophecies of Isaiah, 


oa = on this point the lucid argument of the author of Eruvin, Essay VII. pp. 
l, 
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Ezekiel, and St. John, “in a coarse and carnal manner” (crasse car- 
naliterque, Lib. xii, § 2, p. 211)—with what truth let those judge who 
have read the extracts produced in my former letters from that ancient 
bishop; and how such a statement can be reconciled with his own 
words above referred to—viz., that the Chiliastic Fathers taught that 
the delights of the millennial kingdom would be such only “ ut sanc- 
torum populum decebet” (Lib. xii., § 4, p. 215) is his concern and not 
mine. It seems to me sufficiently clear that this learned man, on this 
topic, fell into the same snare in which so many interpreters of pro- 

hecy have been caught—viz., that he allowed his controversial pre- 
judices to bias his better judgment. Accordingly, rejecting the literal 
signification of the prophecy concerning the first resurrection, (which 
prophecy he pronounces to be “ mira involutum obscuritate ;” as it is 
indeed in no small degree on his plan of interpreiation, and if men are 
determined to make it mean anything rather than what the words 
med signify,) he adopts an explanation suggested by Fathers of a 
ater @ra, when the perversions of heretics had apparently brought 


discredit on the doctrine concerning the millennial kingdom which was" 


handed down by the disciples of St. John. He first, however, men- 
tions the notion entertained by some that the binding of Satan com- 
menced on the establishment of the church by Constantine the Great, 
and continued till the rise of the Turkish power. This he rejects, 
because it is hard tocomprehend in what reasonable sense Satan could 
be said to have been bound in the time of Julian the Apostate, and 
because the prophecy states that Satan is to be subsequently “ loosed 
for a /ittle season,” which term is palpably inapplicable to the period 
of the duration of the Turkish empire. He therefore, on the authority 
of St. Augustin, St. Gregory, St. Prosper, and others, gives it as his 
judgment that the period of a thousand years signifies the whole 
interval between the death and ascension of Christ, and the coming of 
Antichrist at the end of the world—a finite number being put for an 
indefinitely large one, ‘The only texts of Scripture which he produces 
in justification of so extravagant an assumption, are Psalm, cv. 8, “the 
word which He commended to a thousand generations :” Job, ix. 3. 
*“‘ 1f he will contend with Him, he cannot answer Him one of a thou- 
sand :"’ and Ecclesiasticus, xvi. 1, which he gives thus—“ Melior est 
unus timens Deum quam multi filii impii,’’ as to which, what it has to 
do with the question at all is difficult to perceive, and the whole 
together sufficiently prove that he was in a great strait to find any 
scriptural authority at all for his hypothesis. It seems sufficient for 
any unprejudiced mind to say in reply to this that the phrase yida érn, 
or ra xidta iry, Occurs no less than six times in six successive verses, 
with nothing whatever to induce us to suppose that it signifies any- 
thing else than what it literally indicates—and when all the prophetic 
— relating to the past, which we can prove to have been fulfilled, 

ave been accomplished according to the literal meaning of the terms, 
and when all the Fathers who lived nearest to the times of the 
Apostles understood that this would be accomplished in a similar 
manner, it seems most reasonable that these considerations and the 
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authority of these earlier divines should outweigh any authority that 
may attach to the judgment of later Fathers. Moreover, if we are to 
be at liberty, in order to make the language of Scripture suit some 
hypothesis of our own, to make such a phrase mean some period quite 
different from what the expression could possibly suggest to any mind 
unperverted by controversial theories, there seems an end to all cers 
tainty in expositions of Holy Scripture, and any words of it may be 
made to signify anything which a fanciful imagination or controversial 

prejudice may suggest. | 

To proceed to other palpable absurdities which such a supposition 
unavoidably involves, we are told that the binding of Satan means the 
suppression of idolatry and the restraints placed on Satanic influence 
through the spread of the gospel—‘ neque enim post exortum evan- 
gelii lumen idolorum cultus viguit : et quamvis diabolus scepius “worn 
ecclesia lacessat multosque perdat; at non tot quot ipse vellet et 
potest, cohibitus et vinctus a Deo.” (Lib. xii. § 5, p. 219.) 

We may first ask how this supposition that Satan is bound and shut 
up in the bottomless pit during the present dispensation is to be 
reconciled with the words of St. Peter (Ep. i, v. 8,) “ Your adversary 
. the devil, as a roaring lion, walketh about, seeking whom he may 
devour.” 

Again, the passage in question does not simply say, as he interprets 
it to signify, that Satan is placed only under a partia/ restraint, so that 
he cannot mislead and destroy as many as he would ; but absolutely 
that “a seal is set upon him that he should deceive the nations no 
more till the thousand years should be fulfilled.” 

Moreover, Mialvenda’s own reply to the hypothesis above-named as 
rejected by him—viz., that it is absurd to talk of Satan being bound 
during the reign of Julian, is equally applicable to that which -he 
adopts; and we may add, that it is alike contradictory to reason and 
common sense to say that Satan has been bound during the spread and 
the dominance of the Mahometan imposture and the corruptions of the 
Church of Rome. If any one is inclined to receive Malvenda’s idea 
respecting the binding of Satan, who at the same time holds “ the 
monstrous unnatural supposition that Christian Rome is Autichrist,” 
we may justly urge that it is monstrous and unnatural to the very last 
degree, to suppose that Satan has been bound during what (on that 
hypothesis) is the most ferocious persecution which the church of 
Christ was ever to be exposed to, and that the reign of Christ and his 
saints should be regarded as synchronical with the reign of Antichrist. 
And, finally, the main point of Malvenda’s interpretation still is, and 
ever has been, during the present dispensation, most palpably and con- 
spicuously false—for, so far from idolatry having ceased to exist, it 
still exists and ever has existed, during the whole of the period to 
which he regards the passage to have reference, as far as it has hitherto 
elapsed, throughout a very considerable part of the Gentile world. To 
imagine nothing more to be intended by so remarkable a prophecy 
than what has hitherto been achieved, “is to suppose,” to use the 
words of Bishop Horsley, “ that the prophets describe things compara- 
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tively small under the greatest images, And this being once granted, 
what assurance have we that the magnificent promises to the faithful 
will ever take effect in the extent of the terms in which they are con- 
veyed 7” (Biblical Criticism, Isaiah, xxxii, 20.) 

The reigning of the saints with Christ, and the judgment described 
as given to them, he explains to signify that they who have died in 
Christ, live and reign with them during this period in heaven. How 
this isto be reconciled with the doctrine of scripture, and of the primi- 
tive church, concerniag the intermediate state, he does not inform us, 
St. Peter, on the day of Pentecost, after our Saviour’s ascension, said, 
‘‘ David is not ascended into the heavens,” (Acts, xi. 34.) The text, 
moreover, makes very prominent and particular mention of the 
martyrs who die in the times of Antichrist as partaking especially in the 
glories of the kingdom spoken of. Malvenda’s explanation of this is, 
that those martyrs “are said to be designed to reign for a thousand 
years—that is, within that period which elapses from the resurrection 
and ascension of Christ to the general resurrection.” Now he believed 
that Antichrist’s times are to occur on the loosing of Satan at the close 
of thisdispensation. The reign of the martyrs who suffer under Anti- 
christ therefore, on his hy pothesis, must be the very brief time that will 
elapse between their marty rdom and the coming of Christ—i. e., those 
of whom St. John makes the most prominent mention as designed 
peculiarly to partake of the glories of the millennial kingdom, will have 
that distinction for a much shorter time than any others of the saints. 
This surely sufficiently carries along with it its own refutation. 

The application of this subject to the present state of the church in 
another point of view, which has been made by some—(i. e., making 
the reigning foretold by St. John synonymous w ‘ith St. Peter's descrip- 
tion of Christians as a royal pr riesthood, &c.,) seems altogether contra- 
dictory to the general declarations of scripture, which describe the 
Christian's whole course here as one of trial and conflict; whichs 
remind him that he must suffer now in order to reign hereafter ; which 
assert that during the whole period of the Bridegroom’s absence the 
church must expect to fast and mourn, and that through much tribu- 
lation we must enter the kingdom of God. That kingdom is ever 
connected with the appearing of ogee and described to be consequent 
upon that great event, (See 2 Tim. iv. 1); and the reign spoken of in 
Rev. xx. is accordingly described as occurring immediately after the 
Lord’s coming to judgment, set forth in Rev, xix.: and the whole is 
manifestly to be understood as relating to the same kingdom described, 
under precisely similar circumstances, in Daniel vii. 

As far as the interpretation given to the prophecy under considera- 
tion by Malvenda and others derives any support from the Fathers to 
whom reference has been made above, we need only observe that 
while St. Augustin and St. Gregory were great divines, and while 
their names are justly to be held in reverence, yet they were not infal- 
lible; and when their authority is brought forw ard, in order to con- 
travene that of Fathers who equally demand our respect, and who 
lived much nearer to the times of the Apostles, and who state that 
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they derived their views on these subjects, not from their own private 
judgment, but from the disciples of the Apostles, we seem not only 
justified in preferring to follaw the guidance of St. Justin, St. Irenaeus, 
St. Cyprian, and St. Hippolytus, but even compelled to do so by the 
well-known canon of Tertullian, “Si constat id verius quod prius, id 
prius quod et ab initio, ab initio quod ab apostolis : pariter utique con- 
stabit id esse ab apostolis traditum, quod apud ecclesias apostolorum 
fuerit sacrosanctum.” (Adv. Marcion, lib, iv. cap. 5.) 

In asubsequent part of his work, (lib. xii, §8), when Malvenda 
comes totreat of the celebrated period of three years and a half which 
the prophets assign to the times of Antichrist, he justly defends the 
literal interpretation of this expression, “The Fathers and all eccle- 
siastical writers,” he observes, ‘from the Word of God and constant 
tradition, have invariably taught that Antichrist will possess dominion 
only for three years and six months.” He then remarks, after referring 
to the well-known texts in Daniel and the Apocalypse, that ‘ the sec- 
taries assert, that in these passages a definite time is put for an inde- 
finite ;” and having recited certain expositionson this system, he adds, 
‘* pudor est has interpretationes audire.”’ May we not very reasonably 
inguire if the same remark may not be made with equal justice on the 
similar meaning which, on no better grounds, he attaches to the period 
of the 1000 years ? 

He proceeds: “ The Fathers and orthodox interpreters have always 
taken a time, in Daniel and St. John, to signity exactly and definitely 
one year; times, [to signify] two years; and halfa time, halfa year. 
Indeed, that a time and times means a year and years, is evident trom 
Dan, iv. 23, in regard to the period during which Nebuchadnezzar 
had his dwelling among the beasts: ‘ ¢i// seren times pass over him » 
where St. Jerome, Theodoret, and all other expositors interpret [the 
expression ] seven years... But, in order that there may be no 
doubt that Daniel and St. John foretold that Antichrist will reign pre- 
cisely three years anda half, this very point is most evidently perceived 
from other oracles of the same holy prophets, where clearly and exactly 
they have expressed, by means of months and days, that the period of 
the reign of Antichrist will be three years and six months definitely : 
from whence it is easily known that, by a time, and times, and half a 
time, they implied nothing else than three years and six months.” 

Most assuredly if, when a period is so distinetly, and in so many 
different forms of expression definitely, marked out, we are to conceive 
ourselves at liberty to interpret it to mean something essentially difle- 
rent, we go about to sanction a principle of interpretation which 
reduces the teaching of Holy Scripture to utter confusion, and leads to 
any extravagance which rationalistie neologianism may choose to 
devise. ‘The censure which Malvenda afterwards adds, is therefore 
hot a whit stronger than justice demands, though it is remarkable as 
coming from one who has so inconsistently advocated the notion con- 
cerning the millennial period above alluded to. “ Novatores per 
phrenesim dies pro annis accipiunt, atque intelligunt hie (Dan. xii. 1, 
Apoc. xi. 3), annos mille ducentos sexaginta, vel nonaginta, Veram 
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in refutandis hisce deliriis nolumus nos otium nostrum impendere,” 
(p. 240.) And again: “ Quaenam hee sunt interpretationum por- 
tenta? Ubinam in Scriptura ostendi poterit diem poni pro anno, aut 
pro mense, aut pro hebdomada, cum distincte numerus dierum expri- 
mitur ? Nonne id est omnia miscere, confundere, turbare?” (Lib. 
§ 10.) 

Bishop Newton, though of course I do not bring forward his name 
as of any authority, yet in the following words certainly speaks the 
language of truth and soberness: Nothing i is more evident than that 
this prophee: y of the Millennium and of the first resurrection hath not 
yet been fulfilled, even though the resurrection be taken in a figura- 
tive sense. For reckon the thousand years with Usher from the time 
of Christ, or reckon them with Grotius from the time of Constantine, 
yet neither of these periods, nor indeed any other, will answer the 
description and character of the Millennium, the purity of peace, the 
holiness and happiness of that blessed state. Before Constantine, 
indeed, the church was in greater purity, but was groaning under the 
persecutions of the heathen emperors, After Constantine, the church 
was in greater prosperity, but was soon shaken and disturbed by 
heresies and schisms, by the incursions and devastations of the northern 
nations, by the conquering arms and prevailing imposture of the Sara- 
cens, and afterwards of the ‘Purks, by the corruption, idolatry, and 
wickedness, the usurpation, tyranny, and cruelty of the Church of 
Rome. If Satan was then bound, when can he be said to be loosed ¢ 
-.. + This prophecy, therefore, remains yet to be fulfilled, even 
though the resurrection be taken only for an allegory, which yet the 
text cannot admit without the greatest torture and vioience. For with 
what propriety can it be said, that some of the dead who were beheaded 
lived and reigned with Christ a thousand years, but the rest of the dead 
lived not again until the thousand years were finished, unless ‘the dying 
and firing again be the same in both places, a proper death and 
resurrection? . . Ifthe martyrs rise only in a spiritual sense, then 
the rest of the dead rise only in a spiritual sense; but if the rest of the 
dead really rise, the marty rs rise in the same manner. ‘There is no 
difference between them; and we should be cautious and tender of 
making the first resurrection an allegory, lest others should reduce the 
second into an allegory too, like those whom St. Paul mentions 

2 ‘Tim. Tl, 17, 18,) and Philetus, who concerning the 
truth have erred, saying that the resurrection is past already, and over- 
throw the faith of some, 

I will conclude these remarks with the words of a writer whose 
Works in refutation of the figurative system of interpretation, though 

often assailed, remain still unanswered : “ Sure ly if these prophecies 
are Holy Seripture and were ‘written for our learning,’ it is high 
time that the common sense of the Christian church should be 
aroused to seek after some interpretation which may do less violence 
to the word of God.’—( An Attempt to Elucidate the Prophecies con- 
cerning Antichrist. By S. R. Maitland.) 
I remain, Rev. Nir, very respectfully yours, 


M.N.D. 
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BURNEP'S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 


(Continued from vol, XxXxv. p. 655.) 


N.B. The edition of Burnet referred to throughout is that of 1681 ; 
of Fox that of 1641. 

P. 19, [upon his jurisdiction, line 16 from foot of page. ]* 

P. 20. [But the Cardinal, &e., line 5 from foot.] Polydor. Vergil, 
quoted in this page, gives a very different account of this matter, w 
tho’ perhaps not the true one, yet may confute this odd account that 
is given by y® Bp.: v. Pol. Vergil. ad An, 1524. See se Kennet, 
p. 203, v. Dr. Atterbury, Rights, kee, p. 451, _ &e Vv. History 
of the Convocation, Anno p, 23, 25, Wake, State 
of the Church, p. 392, 393, &c. 417. Append. ne 213. That this 
Convocation sat, ac we "and did business, and was continued till Aug, 
the An, 1523. v. Registr, Nicholai Epi Klien. ad An. 1523, 

P, 22. Balls, line 8 from foot. ] 2 Bulls, the 
first dated 25 An, 1525. v. 1037, v. Tanner Not, 
Mon. p. 286. v. Antiq. Oxon. |. 2, p. 24 

Ib, [they inal to the King, line 5 on foot.] This does not 
agree with what is sayd p. 261 of y§ vol. 

P, 23. [Many opinions, line 12.] Great Slaughter & burn- 
ynge hath bene here in Englande for Johan Wycleve’s Bokes, ever 
sens the yeare of our Lorde MCCCLXXXIL. yet have not one of them 
throughlye perished, I have at this houre the ‘lytles ofa C & XLUIL 
of them, wf" are manye more in nombre, Tor some of them undre 
one ‘T'ytle comprehendeth 2 Bokes, some 3, some 4, yea one of them 
contayneth XIL. John Bale’s Preface to the first 
of Anne Askewe printed An, 1546. 8vo. 

P, 25, [Under Rich. the 2d. Margin. ] Imprisonment was the 
punishment in Kdw, 3, time an, reg. 44 as appears in y® case of one 
Nich. de Drayton an Heretick. ‘See Rymer Acta publ, tom, 6, 
p- 651. 

Ib. [John Braibrook, &e. line 27.] © Robert Braibrook. 

P, 26. | By this Statute, &e. line 19.) It is plain from Fitzherb. 
p. 269. Brief de Heretico comburendo, that this writ against Will. 
Sautre issu’d, before this Act of Parl, pass’t, and that the custome for 
the Writ had been formerly so; viz. that y® King was either to grant 
a writ or pardon, whereas this Statute altered the Custome, and the 
Sherif or other Oflicer was to act upon the Bp’s Precept, without apply- 
ing to the King. ‘Till the Statute 25, Hen. 8. cap, I4 altered this 


Custome, and reviv'd the Writ. v. Fitzherb. ib. And after this, it | 


is like, the Writs are enroll’d. For t! iey are by Statut. 

P. 31. [came over into England, line 10.}} 

Ib, [Fox. margin] Fox, IL. p. 40.4 

Ib, Longland Bishop, &e, line 26.) v. Alani Copi, alias Nic. Harps- 
field. Dialog. 6, cap. 17, p. 855, 857, Xe. 


* See Warham’s Letters, in Ellis. Series IIT. Letters, 138, 139. 
t See Longland’s Letter in Ellis. Ser. IIL, Letter 151. 
t See Gutch Collectan. Curios, II., p. 187, 
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Ib. [The King writes against Luther.—margin.]* See the Preface 
to the Booke itself, Ed. Lugdun. See D' Baily. Lif: of Bp: Fisher. 
chap: 4. p. 36. Campian. Nar: de Divortio. p. 1. Scultetus in his 
Annals. An. 1521]. gives this free and fair account of it. Prodiit 
Libellus ille—exercitato aliquo Theologo dignior, quam adolescente 
Rege, (cui, quanguam maxime voluerit, non licuerit in lterarum 
studio etatem tere re) ut alii Thome Mori, alii Fisheri Roffensis, 
plurimi vero alterius alicujus summi viri opus id fuisse haud sine causa 
suspicarentar, That the King was not the Author of this Book is very 
plain from what is sayd by S* Thos, More, both in his Life wrote by W. 
Roper, & in the other Life dedicated to Roper, and wrote in Q. Mary’s 
time, thus. I (Sir Tho: More) was never procurer nor counseller of 
His Majesty thereunto, but after it was finished by His Grace’s 
appointment, and consent of the Makers of the same, only a sorter and 
placer of principall matters therein contained. —See MS. Life of Sir 
Tho: More by N. H. L. D. Fol: 39, 40. MS. Coll: Eman, [Jn 
Baker's MSS. in the British Museum vol. 111. p. 301—804, is a notice 
of various Lives of More, as I learn from the Index published last 
year, | 

P. 32. [he would needs, &e. line 13.] This was necessary, the 
Booke being prohibited by y® Bp’s order. See Fox. vol. 2. p. 284. 
280, 

P. 35. [some for 6 Months. line 17.] more than a month, v: 
Fidel: Servi Subd. Infid. Respons. P. 37. Cl. 19. 6.44. He was 
created Prince of Wales Feb: 18. an, 19. Hen. 7. 

P. 35. [which was perhaps consummated, &c. line 11 from foot.] 
This Clause it seems was wanting in the first Bull, & therefore the 
Princess not thinking it full enough obtained this 2°4 Bull with the 
Clause added, vi: Fidel. Respons. Subdito Infid. p. 37. v. 
Bacon. Hen. VII. p. 206, v. Speed. p. 768. v. Fox. vol. 2. p. 328. 

. 36. [Dies Feb. 22. Manta. 12 line from foot.] Dies 6 Calend. 
April. v. Geo, Lilly's Chron. 

P. 37. [Duke of Richmond, line 7 from foot.] D: of Richmond 
was not born at y° first Treaty with France, & very young at the 
nd. 

Ih. It is said, &c, [line 4 from foot.]—I have heard Draycott, 
that was his (Longlands) Chaplein & Chancellor, say, that he once 
told the Bp. what rumor rann upon him in y¢ matter, & desired to 
know of him y© very truth ; who answered, that in very deed he did 
not break the matter after that sort as is sayd, but the King brake the 
matter to him first, and never left urging of him untill he had wonn 
him to give his consent to others that were y® chief setters forth of 
divorce between KK. & Q. Of his doings he did sore 
forethinke himself, and repented afterward, declaring to y* sd. D', 
that there was never was any one thing that did so much & so grie- 
vously nip his heart.—See Ms. Life of S' Tho: More by N. H. L. D. 
MS. Coll, Em. no. 74. MS. ArchB. Harsnet’s Library 
agrees exactly with that at Eman: both wrote in Q. Mary's time. 


See the Duke of Saxony’s Letter in Ellis. Ser. IIT, Letter 167. 
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P, 38. [so I am inclined—line 12.] Si ex libidine, ac non judicio, 
Rex ista egisset, poteratne furorem amoris totum fere decennium fran- 
gere— . Decennio toto, Rex bonitati litis confisus a Pontifice nun- 
quam appellavit, &e. v: Ric. Morysini Apomax, p, 46. 

Ib. [The Grounds, &c.—margin.] Sunt nonnulla secreto sancto 
Domino nostro expovenda, et non credenda literis, quas ob causas, 
morbosque nonnullos, quibus absque remedio Regina laborat, et ob 
animi etiam conceptum scrupulum, Regia majestas nec potest, nec 
vult ullo unquam posthac tempore ea uti, vel ut uxorem admittere, 
quodcunque evenerit.—Words of y* Record in L* Herbert. Lif. Hen. 
8, p. 219, 220. 

P, 39. [Cortes, line 11 from foot.]  v. Fidel. Servi subdito infideli 
Respons. p. 42. 

P. 41. [Sister. line 7 from foot.]* 

P. 42. [Rastal, Xe. line 17.) He wrote such a Book, quoted in a 
MS, at Gresham College. 

P, 43. [Boleyn was made, &c. line 13 from foot.] Antisanderus 
says, he was not ambassador till An: 1519. for w"" he appeals to our 
histories, and other recondit monuments, p. 125,127. Dugd. Baronage 
speaks of it no sooner. L¢ Herbert says he was sent that year, p. 94. 

P. 44. [as Stow says. line 29.] Stow, P. 530. She was in Iing- 
land An: 1528, and in favour then with the King, and an enemy to 
the Cardinal, v. Fox Mart. vol. 2, p. 279. If Sanders may be credited 
she was then in England when her father brought over that Picture. 
De Schism. Ang]. p. 16, 17. She came over An, 1522. Herb. Hen. 
8. p. 122, 257. 

Ib. [last line.] This Speech is wanting in the printed Life, and the 
Earl of Northumberland is brought in addressing himself to his son, 
the Lord Perey in very different words, tho’ to the same purpose, viz. 
to dissolve the Contract. v. Wolsey’s Life, chap. 9. ‘This Speech 
agrees with the MS. copy in the Public Library Cantab, 

P.55, [Sequel, &c. line 11.] The affair had then been long 
depending at Rome, and was now drawing towards a period in that 
Court. 

Ib. (Margin. Two Letters, in her own hand, Vitellius B. 
12, Fol. loa. 

Ib. [Margin. A Postscript, &c.] in the King’s own hand, The 
orthography is not observed in these copies, 

P. 58. [Solemnities, &c. line 22.j]+ 

Ib. [Decretal Bull. line 34.] This Bull is printed at large in Anti- 
sanderus, p. 200. But whence he had it, is not sayd. It is dated 16 
Kal. Jan. An. 1527. See Herbert, H. 8. p. 251. See D' Hakewil’s 
Answere to Carier. P. 49. 

P. 59. [line 3, &e.] That there was such a Bull, w" was shown 
to the King and afterwards burnt, we have the King’s word. Collect. 
p. 109, & Guicciardin’s testimony. Hist. Lib. 19. 

P. 71. (Vicar, &e. line 

* See Original Letters of Royal &c Ladies by M. A. E. Wood. Letter 80, 


t+ See Warham ap. Ellis. Ser. III. Letter 174. 
t See Gardiner ap. Ellis. Ser. III. Letter 178. 
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P. 72. [Margin. line 4.] v. Rymer Acta pub. Tom. 14, p. 299. 
P. 73. [She said, &c. line 17.] Wolsey’s Lif: chap. 16. vary- 
ing. 

Tb, (Card. of York, line 16 from foot.] Lif: chap. 16. 

P. 74. [incident. line 20.] indecent. 

P.77. [ancienter Cardinal. line 18.] Wolsey was created Car- 
dinal 7. Id: Sept. An. 1515; Campegio, An. 1517. So Wolsey was 
the antienter Cardinal. v. Ciacon, ad. An. Quer.* whether prece- 
dence was not from hence, that Campegio was Cardinal Bp., Wolsey 
only Cardinal Presbyter*. But this is observed by Fulman; Wolsey 
is named first in the Bull or Commission from the Pope. v. Ld: Her- 
bert, p. 233, 255, and both styl’d Presbyt. Card, 

P. 79. [Reader, &c. line 26.] He might possibly be Divinity 
Reader, but he did not take orders till after his wife’s Death. v. Fox. 
Martyr. vol. 3. 657. 

Ib. Waltham-Cross, line 34.] Waltham Abbey. v. Fuller, v, 
Strype. p. 4. 

P. 80, [So it was given, &c. line 28.) In Michaelmas Term An. 
1529. See More’s Printed Works. p. 1530.4 It was taken from 
Wolsey, Octobr. 18, given to S' T. More Octobr. 26. v. Stapelton. 
Vita Mori, cap. 14. p. 1083. The Great Seal was delivered to S* 
Tho: More on Munday, 26 Octobr. An. 2] Hen. 8; see Dugdal’s 
Catalogue of Ld. Chancellors, P. 23. v. Rymer. An, 1529. 

Ib. {Then was his rich, &c. line 43.] The House of his See could 
not be forfeited or seiz'd, but was convey’d over by him to y® King, 
v. Life, cap. 18, p. 84,85, & afterwards confirm’d to him by the 
Dean & Chap: of York. v: Heylin, Examen, p. 86. Had it by 
purchase, v: Statut: 28, Hen: & chap, 12. It was convey'd to the 
King by recognisance, v. Stow, p. 551, The conveyance confirm’d 
by the Chapter of York. v. Holingshed, p. 928. 

P. 81. | Lieutenant of the ‘Tower. line 11 from foot.] Constable 
of y® Tower, Lif: cap, 20, Ld: Herbert Hist. p 382. And so in 
the MS. Life. And ought to be so; for these two are distinct offices. 
See Stow, Chron. p. 583, where the offices are distinguisht. 

P. 82, line I. &e. Life printed. cap. 20, P. 112-3, varying 
from the MS, as quoted, 

Ib. [28 of Nov. line 6] 29, On St. Andrew’s even. Fabian 
ad an: 1581. According to Geo: Lilly’s Chron: dy'd 38tio Cal: 
Decem: 

P. 85. | margin, Wood, with whome agrees Bry: Twyn: Apolog. 
p- 332, 343. See a Vindication of the Oxford Historiographer and 
his Works written by IF. D, Lond: dto, An: 16938, where Wood's 
accounts are sayd to have been taken, From, a ‘Treatise of Marriage 
written by Nich: Hlarpsfield, Fol: MS: 284 From the Life of 
Queen Catherine written by Will: Forest, in the Reign of Q. Mary 
and dedicated to her. MS, 8" From an Apology for the Government 


* The words in italics are struck out in the original, 


t In the edition of 1557 there are only 1458 pages. The statement here referred 
to may be found p. 1418 of that edition, coluinn 2 G, 
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of the University of Oxon: against K: Hen: & By a Master of 
Arts. MS, 

P. 86. [Doctor Edmonds. line 19 from foot.] This mistake is 
already observ’d by M* Wharton De Episcopis London: in vita 
Bonner. Joh: Edmunds was Master of Peterhouse, commene’d D.D. 
An; 1520, ‘The year when this determination passt at Cambr : is left 
uncertain by y® Author by placing it after Oxford, and by the Date in 
the Collection, an: 1530. It certainly passt at Cambridge an. 1529 
or 1528 and it is equally certain that it passt at Oxford afier it had 
been determin ’d at Cambridge. Thus much appears from a MS. 
Letter of Dt Will: Buckmaster* Vicechan ; to D* Edmonds, dat: 
crastino Dominica Palmarum, who after he had given a large account 
of his reception (with the determination) by the King at Windsor, 
(where he came Dominica secunda) adds, that it had not then (viz. 
crast: Dominic: Palm :) passt at Oxford, & says, that M* Provost 
(viz. Kox.) had been there in great jeopardy. v. Ms, Coll: Corp: 
Chr: Miscellan: P. D*® Buckmaster was elected Vice-chancellor of 
Cambr: Octobr: 17, an: 1529. Ex Regero Acad. Sothe time when 
it passt at Cambr: is fixt and certain. It passt at Cambridge Mar: 9, 

n: 1529. 

P. 87. [Crooke’s Original Letters. marg.]+ 

P, 8. [no Money &c. marg.] Rastal (in the notes of S' Tho; 
Moor’s Life) says the King had spent 100,000 [sie] about procuring 
y® Instruments of y* Universities for his Divorce The Notes here 
spoken of are thus described br y Baker ina note on the Sly-leaf of a copy 
of S' Tho: M’s works in the Library of St Johan's. “ Vhe Publisher 
of these works W™ Rastell wrote the Life of S' Tho: More. I have 
seen, certen breef notes appertaining to Byshope Fyshere MSS : collected 
ont of St Tho: More’s Lyfe, written by M*' Justice Restall; why that 
Life was not prefixt to S* ‘Tho: More’s works, | cannot say, unless it 
were wrote alter, the Title bearing, Justice Restall, w™ he was not till 
a little before the Queen’s death.”]} There is a Treatise printed at 
Luneburg, An: 1532, dedicated to the Emperor's I¢mbassador in 
England, Eustathius Chapnysius, charges very indirect practices 
by moneys, and bribes, and by taking opinions in vacation time, when 
very few members were present, and those easily corrupted, (v: Tr 
Cl: 19, 9, 23. This Treatise is against Div orce.) And 
those very many retracted yt opinions, ib: p. 9. ‘There were only 
seaven foreign universities in all: ib. 14. and most of those French ; 
ib. Pref. ‘The Spaniards, Germans &c were on the other side: ib. 

Sanders who may lye in other matters, yet brings too plain proof of 
this, viz, of corruption and Bribes: v: Sander, p. 49, 50 &e. So does 
Cochleus in his Letter to K. Hen: 8, dat: An: 1536. And Rich. 
Morysine in His Answere confesseth, that moneys was given, and 


* In ie Baker MSS. in the British Museum, vol. x., p. 244. (Index published 
in 1848.) I give a copy below from the transcript in the Univ. Libr., C, 232, 
+ Several are printed in Ellis. Ser. 3. 
t It appears from the index to Baker’s MSS. that the notes here spoken of are 
transcribed in vol. xx., p. 11-201, of the MSS. This volume is in the British 
Museum, (Index, v. Fisher.) See too Burnet, vol. i., p. 41, 42. 
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defends it, only says, that they were small summs, and rather Fees: 
than Bribes, v. Apomaxis, p. 50. 52 &c. vy. Cavendish. p, 58.* 


Note Additional to p. 86. 


The Vicechancellor D‘ Buckmaster’s Letter concerning the matter 
of the King’s Divorce. 


To the Right Worshipfull Mt: Dt» Edmondes, Vicar of Alborne, 

in Wiltshire, 

My duty remembered, I heartily commend me unto you, & I let 
you understand, that Dominica 24* at afternoon, I came to Windsor, 
& also to part of Mr. Latimer’s sermon, & after the end of the same, 
I spake with Mr. Secratary, & also with Mr. Provost, and so after 
Evensong I delivered our Letters in the Chamber of Presence, all the 
Court beholding. ‘The King with Mr. Secratary did there read them, 
but not the Letters of Determination, notwithstanding that I did there 
also deliver them with a Proposition. His Highness gave me there 
great thanks, & talked with me a good while. He much lauded our 
Wisdome & good conveyance in the matter, with the great quietness 
in the same. He shewed me also what he had in his Hands for our 
University, according unto that, that Mr, Secratary did express unto 
us, &c, So he departed. But by & by he greatly praised Mr. Lati- 
mers Sermon, & in so praising sayd on this wise, This displeaseth 
greatly Mr. Vicechancellor yonder. Yon same, sayd he unto the 
Duke of Norfolk, is Mr. Vicechancellor of Cambridge, & so pointed 
unto me. Then he spake secretly unto the s¢ Duke, w™ after the 
King’s departure came unto me, & welcomed me, saying amongst 
other things, that the Ising would speak with me on the next day : 
And here is the first Act. On the next day, I waited untill it was 
Dinner time, & so at the last Dr. Butt came unto me and brought a 
Reward ; ‘Twenty Nobles for me, and five Marks for the Younger 
Proctor, w™ was with me; saying, that | should take that for a resolute 
answer, & that I might depart from the Court when I would.—Then 
came Mr, Provost & when I had shew’d him of the answere, he sayd, 
I should speak with the King at after dinner, for all that, & so brought 
me into a privy place, where as he would have me to wait. At after 
dinner I came thither & he both, & by one of the Clock, the King 
entered in, It was in a Gallary, There were Mr, Secratary, Mr. 
Provost, Mr. Latimer, Mr. Proctor & I & no more. ‘The King there 
talked with us untill six of the Clock. I assure you, he was scarce 
contented with Mr. Secratary and Mr. Provost, that this was not also 
determined: An Papa possit dispensare, &c.? I made the best, & 
confirmed the same that they had shewed his Grace before; & how 
it would never have been obtained. He opened his minde, saying, 
that he would have it determined at after Easter, & of y* same we 
counsailed awhile. I pray you therefore study for us, for our Busi- 
hess is not yet at an end; An Papa potest dispensare cum Jure 


— 


* See Croke’s Letter in Ellis. Ser. HI. Letter 184. 
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Divino? &c. Much other conversation we hac, w were too lon 
here to write. Thus his Highness departed casting a little Holy 
Water of the court; & I shortly after took my leave of Mr. Secratar 
& Mr. Provost, with whome I did not drink, ne yet was bidden, & on 
the morrow departed from thence, thinking more than I did say, & 
being glad that I was out of the Court, where many men, as I did 
both hear & perceive, did wonder at me. And here shall be an end 
for this time of this Fable. All the world almost cryeth out of Cam- 
bridge for this Act, & specially on me. But I must bear it as well as 
I may. I have losst a Benifice by it, w" I should have had, within 
these ten days. For there hath one faln in Mr. Throkmort: gift, w™ 
he hath faithfully promised unto me, many a time. But now his 
minde is turned, & aliniate from me. If ye go to the Court at aiter 
Easter, I pray you leave me in remembrance there, as ye shall think 
best. But of this no more.—Mr. Latimer preacheth still. Quod 
emuli ejus graviter ferunt. Iam informed that Oxford hath now 
elected certain to determine y® King’s Question, I hear say also 
that Mr. Provost was there in great jeopardy. Other tidings 1 have 
none at this time, but that all the Company be in good Health, & 
heartily saluteth you. Andthus fare you heartily well. At Cam- 
bridge, in crastino Dominicae Palmarum., 

Your own to his power, 

WiLLiAM BUCKMASTER, 

The King willed me to send unto you, 

& to give you word of his pleasure > 

in the s¢ Question. 

In a letter from the University, An. Reg. Ed. 6* thus, Recenti 
adhue memoria vigent Dr. Thompson de Coll. Christi; Dr. Nattres, 
de Aula Clar: Dr. Egglcsfield ex Coll: Jesu; Item, Dr. Buckmaster, 
Socius Aule Regis. 

He was fellow of Peterhouse at the writing this Letter, & so owed 
duty to the Master Dr. Edmunds.t 


Iam, &c., 
St. John’s College, June 1, 1849. J. EK. B. Mayor. 


DODD’S CHURCH HISTORY. 


Sirn,—By the merest accident in the world, my attention has this 
moment been called to a passage in the last or May number of your 
Magazine, which, I think, entitles me to claim your indulgence for a 
brief reply. It occurs in the article on ‘‘ Gibson’s Preservative against 
Popery,” wherein the writer is pleased to speak of what he calls “the 
republishing mania” among Catholics ; and, having thus prepared the 
ground for his attack, proceeds to mention me as ‘one curious 
example” of “ the incompetent editors, selected only as being thorough - 


* That is, I suppose, “in the sixth year of Edward.” I have here, as every- 
where else, followed exactly the documents themselves. 

t See Ascham. Epist. Lib. 2, 39, p. 112, Ed. 1703, for another notice of Dr. 
Buckmaster, and Baker’s MSS. in the British Museum, vol. xiv. p. 171, for some 
account of his Vicechancellorship. 
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going men for their party,” with whom they (the Catholics) “have 

had to contend.” On the mere question of competency, or incompe- 
tency, it would ill become me to speak; and, had my anonymous 
assailant confined himself to the simple expression of his opinion on 
the subject, | must have been contented to submit to it in silence, 
But he has done more, He has stated what he would wish the world 
to receive as facts; and, as these facts possess not the slightest foun- 
dation in truth, he must excuse me if I not only demur to his accusa- 
tions, but also endeavour, through the medium of your pages, to set 
my self right with your readers, 

The charges advanced by your correspondent may be reduced to 
three heads :—that, in my edition of “ Dodd's Church History,” I 
have “taken several very extraordinary liberties with my author, of 
which I have given the reader no notice whatsoever ;”’ that these 
liberties “are of such a nature, that the student who would quote 
Dodd can never tell, without reference to the original edition, whether 
he is reading the words of the author, or the additions (to say nothing 
of suppressions) of the editor ;” and, finally, as “the most extraordi- 
bary circumstance connected with this publication’—the one, in fact, 
on which your correspondent evidently relies to establish my incom- 
petence—that, “in the course of my researches,” 1“ never seem to 

‘have discovered the name of the author, whose work I undertook to 
edit,” (pp. 530, 531.) A few words on each of these points wall per- 
haps show whether the “ thorough-going” qualities of the partisan rest 
entirely with me, or are more gracefully illustrated in the conduct of 
my accomplished eritic. 

Ist. With regard to the “liberties” which I have taken with my 
author, and to the omission of all reference to this supposed fact. In 
the Prospectus, circulated before the appearance of the work, and 
again in the Advertisement prefixed to the first volume, having alluded 
to the difliculties under which Dodd wrote, to the consequent inaccu- 
racies and omissions observable in his History, and especially to * the 
defective arrangement of his materials,” [ proceed as follows :—“ From 
the mention of these detects, the publie will readily anticipate the 
design of the present edition, Where an error shall appear, it will be 
corrected; where an omission of consequence shall be discovered, it 
will be supphed. If the mistake extend only to a date, or affeet only 
an immaterial portion of the narrative, it will be rectified, without 
notice, in the text. In other instances, whether of inaccuracy or 
omission, a note will be inserted; and whatever the researches of later 
historians may have discovered will invariably be added.” Now, 
these, with the transposition of certain parts and passages, which was 
necessary in order to remedy “the defective arrangement of Dodd’s 
materials,” and which is also specially noticed in the Prospectus and 
the Advertisement, are the whole of the liberties” which | have taken 
with this author, Whether they are altogether so “ unwarrantable,”’ 
as my assailant is pleased to assert, the public will judge; but that I 
have omitted to apprize the reader of what I have done, is one of those 


assertions which, with the evidence of the above extract before us, will 
be best described as simply untrue. 
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2ud. But there is no special and particular indications of the “ liber- 
ties” which I have takén with my author; so that, in reality, “the 
student can never tell whether he is reading Dodd's words,” or only 
“the additions’ which I have made to Dodd. Now, what are the 
facts? It is, of course, unnecessary to advert to the large mass of 
original papers with which | have enriched the work, and which are 
there printed for the first time. Setting these, therefore, aside, my 
additions, in the first and second volumes, are confined, I think exclu- 
sively, to the notes; in the third and fourth, they comprise, besides 
the notes, a few pages of text relative to the foundation of certain reli- 
gious houses abroad, together with two entire articles, or original 
papers, on the subject of Persecution ; and these additions, both in the 
notes and in the text, are not only printed within brackets, but are, more- 
over, all and each of them, actually marked with my initial. In the 
fifth volume, I have been equally careful to distinguish my additions 
from the original matter. ‘That volume is almost entirely my own, 
‘The first article in it is expressly headed as an Additional Article,” 
and is moreover marked, not only in the text, but also in each separate 
note, with my initial. The other additions in the volume are also 
placed within brackets and similarly marked: while, to remove the 
very possibility of doubt upon the subject, I have prefixed to it an 
Advertisement, in which the very first words declare that, “ with the 
exception of a very few pages, it is offered to the public as an original 
supplement to what Dodd has written.” It is difheult to imagine that 
your correspondent would venture to speak so confidently and so 
unsparingly of a work which he had not seen; and yet, if we reject 
this supposition, Lam afraid that we must adopt a much more unfa- 
vourable one, 

3rd. IT now come to the last of your correspondent’s charges—my 
alleged ignorance of Dodd’s real name, — 1 “ seem,’’ so he assures his 
readers, to. be “quite unconscious that Dodd was a fictitious name, 
and that the real author was not Charles Dodd, but Hugh Tootle.”’ 
Aud so, to seem unconscious is, in the apprehension of this writer, to be 
really iqgnorunt: not to enunciate any particular fact whenever and 
wherever he may please to look for it, is the same thing as to be utterly 
unacquainted with it, and to be in reality wholly incompetent” for 
the task I have undertaken! But what is the real amount of igno- 
rance or incompetence displayed by me in this matter? That, tn the 
work itse/f, so far as it has yet gone, | have nowhere alluded to the 
fictitious nature of the signature under which the Church History was 
published, is undoubtedly true: but | have mentioned it elsewhere, 
and in immediate connexion with the work; and had my assailant’s 
‘researches’? been as extensive as he would doubtless wish the world 
to believe them, he would, L suspect, have been aware of this. If, 
however, he is really ignorant of it, let him look at the Prospectus, 
Which was issued, and extensively circulated, shortly before the appear- 
ance of the first volume; and he will there find, in the very first 
words of the first sentence, the following explicit statement :—“* The 
work of Hucu Toorie, better known under the assumed name of 
CuarLes Donn, stands alone among the compilations of Catholic His- 
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tory.” ‘That this was not repeated in the Advertisement pretixed to 
the work, was the effect of design. Dodd's Life was to be inserted in 
its proper place, in the biographical part of the History : and it was 
unnecessary to set forth in the Advertisement what would more appro- 
priately appear in the Life. 

With this I take leave of your correspondent. ‘To the insinuated 
charge of “ suppression,” I disdain to offer a reply. Insinuation is the 
weapon of the literary, as of the moral, assassin. If my assailant mean 
to accuse me of having dishonestly mutilated any part or passage of 
the History, let him do it distinctly and manfully, and I shall then 
know how to deal with him. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Edinburgh, June 5, 1849. M. A, TiERNEY. 


CRITICAL REMARKS ON JAMES, III. 18. 


“y ,—To make intelligible the remarks Lam about to offer on James, 

18, I will begin by quoting the passage as it stands in the Greek. 
received translation of these words is, “ And the fruit of righteousness 
is sown in peace of them that make peace.” For reasons, which I 
shall presently state, the following translation, which follows more 
closely the order of the words in the original, appears to be preferable : 
“ And fruit from righteousness in peace is sown by them that make 
peace.’ ‘The former translation conveys to the English reader the 
idea that righteousness is the fruit sown, and that it is sown in peace 
by them that make peace, Whereas the Greek rather signifies that 
righteousness is a plant yielding fruit, and that fruit from this plant of 
a particular kind, designated by the words éy eipyryn, is sown by the act 
of making peace. Thus, by a beautiful antithesis, the inward percep- 
tion of the spiritual fruit ‘of peace, is placed in relation with the out- 
ward act of righteousness in making peace. ‘The same construction 
of the preposition é», with the noun, to designate that wherein the fruit 
consists, occurs in Ephes, v. 9. 'O yup tov gwroc maon 
ayadwovr) Kat Kat adnOeca. 

The above interpretation is supported by a similar passage in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (xii. 11), which may be thus rendered : “ Now 
no correction for the present seems to be joyous but grievous; yet 
afterwards it makes a return of peaceful fruit from righteousness to 
them that are exercised thereby. The original of the latter clause is, 
écxacosvrnc, Where it is evident, from the collocation of the words, that 
cauaogvrne is not the genitive case alter Kaprév, but is governed by the 
preposition in In this passage, eipnyexoy precisely 
amounts to kapro¢ ev eipyyy in that from the Epistle of St. James. 

It is worthy of remark, that the definite article is not placed before 
caprog in the passage under consideration, ‘This is most probably to be 
accounted for by saying that fruit from righteousness is various in 
kind, and that one kind among several is indicated by the addition of 
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iv elpyvy. St. Paul, in Gal. v. 22, where he speaks collectively of the 
fruit of the spirit, has 6 capréc¢. In the enumeration that follows of 
particular fruits, peace is included, 

The translation I have been advocating has an important bearing 
on a question of doctrine. St. Paul says, (Rom. v. 1), “ Being justi- 
fied by faith (Cucawévrec We have peace with God.” Ac- 
cording to St. James, peace follows upon an outward act of righteous- 
ness. Does it not, therefore, follow, that the du«aoovrn é« riorewe Of 
St. Paul is actual righteousness, and that it springs from, or comes 
after, faith (as the preposition é« points out), because, without faith it 
is impossible to do the things that are pleasing in the sight of God? 
Requesting your favourable reception of these remarks, 

I remain, Sir, your faithful servant, 


J.C, 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC OATH. 


Our readers, we doubt not, have not forgotten the remarkable ex- 
tracts we transcribed from the Tabdlet, with regard to the Roman 
Catholic Oath. We shall proceed to lay before them some 
documents which have since appeared in the same newspaper, 
and which appear to us to be as remarkable, and as worthy of 
preservation, as anything which has emanated from the Roman- 
catholic party, since the passing of the Act of Emancipation. 


“THE CATHOLIC OATH, 


“On the 21st May a petition was presented to Parliament by Mr. 
Sharman Crawford for the alteration of the Catholic oath. It was 
signed by the Rev. Mr. Green, and forty members of the congrega- 
tion of Mawley, in Shropshire, and it accords with the sentiments 
which have been already expressed by the rev. gentleman in his 
recent letter in this journal. We confess we very much sympathise 
with Mr. Green in this effort of his. In common, we imagine, with 
all our readers, we look upon the oath with very great aversion, and 
could never take it but with the greatest repugnance. It is, more- 
over, an oath which in the wording is so exceedingly obscure and 
ambiguous, that every sentence, phrase, and word, are rather to be 
considered as pegs to hang doubts upon than as the expression of a 
rational and clearly conceived meaning. 

“Not that we believe the reputed framers really drew it up with 
the intention of making it such as itis. They had avery difficult part 
to play; many different interests and conflicting prejudices to recon- 
cile and satisfy ; and in the wild imaginations of those by whom they 
were opposed, had to encounter a variety of unknown dangers, for 
meeting which a vague phraseology was the natural and almost the 
necessary instrument. From this, or some other cause, the oath, 
which ought to be simple, solemn, formal, precise and unmistakeable, 
is exactly the reverse ; and to crown all, you are obliged to swear that 
you take the oath ‘in the plain and ordinary sense of the words,’ 
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when the words have no plain sense, but are very extraordinary non- 
sense. Such being the real nature of the oath, half-a-dozen different 
opinions prevailing as to its meaning and obligations, and the chief 
end it serves being an occasion for bandying charges of perjury, there 
is just one course which the Legislature, if it be composed of men of 
honour, ought to take—and that is, to amend the oath ; to make it 
convey a clear and intelligible meaning, and to relieve Catholics from 
the odious imputations to which it has given rise. If the Catholic 
members of Parliament had any spirit of unity, or felt much real 
interest in the subject, they would never be content to leave it in its 
present state. It makes the blood of every honourable Catholic boil 
with indignation when he thinks that the Legislature creates materials 
for Exeter Hall slander, and makes the mouths of Catholic noblemen 
and gentlemen the pit from which the calumny is digged. How it is 
that these legislative Catholics stifle their wrath so completely, and 
endure the shame flung on their religion with so much and such 
enduring meckness, it is beyond our sagacity to discover, ‘The ‘oath’ 
ought to be the subject of regular standing agitation in Parliament ; 
and just as ready as Exeter Hall fanatics are to taunt Catholics with 
an inclination to perjury, just so resolute ought the Catholics to be, 
to take from them the not unplausible pretences upon which the 
charge is based. 

‘‘ Having entered so far into the subject, we feel ourselves com- 
pelled—not indeed to revive the controversy of 1835-6—but to 
modify some opinions we have expressed about the oath when we 
have formerly spoken of it. We take it for granted that every 
Catholic who has taken the oath, has taken it dona fide to the best of 
his opinion, and has kept it with the same exactness. We have no 
imputation to make on anybody else, and no wish except that the 
doubt as to the meaning of the oath should be cleared up by an 
alteration of its form, or rather that it should be altogether abolished ; 
but having somewhat changed our opinion on this same meaning, we 
wish to explain it frankly. 

“ There are two ways in which the oath may be considered. The 
first is, as of an oath drawn up by hostile politicians, who, careless 
about the honesty of the act, laboured to gull and delude the Pro- 
testant fanatics on the one side, by a trap artfully laid for Catholic 
consciences on the other ; politicians who cared little about the mean- 
ing or sanctity of the oath, and with their eyes open exposed us to 
the danger and disrepute of perjury as a means of escaping from a 
stubborn political dilemma, If this supposition were true, nothing 
would be more justifiable than to take the ambiguous words of the 
parliamentary formula, and, in the absence of any distinet or con- 
sistent animus on the part of the imponent, put on them the least 
stringent interpretation the words will bear. This, we confess, is the 
view we have heretofore taken of the oath, and we have thus found 
no difficulty in justifying the laxest practical exposition of it. In 
point of fact, no human being can educe a clear and undeniable 
meaning from the words, ‘The man who takes the oath, meaning to 
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conform to the intention of the Legislature as expressed in words, 
swears by approximation. 

« But, besides the words, there is another guide—the circuinstances 
under which the words were chosen ; not the mere language of Sir 
Robert Peel or the Duke of Wellington, in proposing the measure, 
but the whole train of circumstances which preceded and determined 
the particular form of the Emancipation Act and the oath contained 
in it. These circumstances were never brought fully under our 
notice until we received the other day three pamphlets published by 
Mr. Eneas Macdonnell in 1835. We should be ashamed if we 
allowed any consideration of Mr, Macdonnell’s unpopularity with 
many of our readers to prevent our acknowledgment that the facts he 
has collected together have very materially altered our opinion, 

« Mr. Macdonnell says emphatically that ‘the Catholic oath did 
not originate with Protestants; it was not Protestant either in its cone 
ception, its birth, or its growth. It is substantially, literally, purely, 
emphatically, a Catholic oath; suggested by Catholics, desired by 
Catholics, conceded to Catholics, framed in the spirit and almost in 
the terms proposed by Catholics, and taken by Catholics." But Mr. 
Macdonnell not only says this; it seems to us that unless his argu. 
ments can be confuted, or rather unless he can be proved guilty of 
mis-stating facts, he demonstrates these startling propositions, 

‘Startling indeed they are to us twenty years after emancipation ; 
but whoever carries his mind back to the period before emancipation, 
and to the desperate eagerness with which priest and layman, the 
zealous and the selfish, alike struggled for that great boon, will find it 
somewhat easier to understand how promises should have been made 
and engagements entered into which we now hardly find credible. 
When the holy father himself was prepared to grant a veto, what 
minor liberality in the same kind of traffic can be wondered at ? 

“Tt is possible that Mr. Macdonnell’s facts may be disputed ; but 
it is singular that in the long and hot controversy of 735 and ‘36, the 
points upon which he takes his stand were ignored on both sides ; and 
perhaps, therefore, even many of our readers whom that discussion 
wearied, may find something new in what we are going to lay before 
them. Mr. Maedonnell commences his illustration of the purpose the 
oath was intended to serve, so far back as 1757, when the Catholies 
of Ireland issued a declaration of principles of which the author was 
Dr. O’Keefe, the Catholie Bishop of Kildare. 


“Oth. It has been objected to us, that we wish to subvert the present charch 
establishment, for the purpuse of substituting a Catholic establishment in its 
stead. Now we do hereby disclaim, disavow, and solemnly abjure any such 
intention; and further, if we shall be admitted into any share of the constitu- 
tion, by our being restored to the right of the elective franchise, we are ready, 
in the most solemn manner, to declare, that we will not exercise that privilege to 
disturb and weaken the establishment of the Protestant religion, or Protestant 
Government in this country.—(P. 17.) 


“English official language, like everything else English, is never 
struck out at a heat, but grows; and the beginning of the present 
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Catholic oath, says Mr. Macdonnell, is to be found in this very 
declaration. In 1793 the Irish Catholics had conceded to them the 
elective franchise on condition of taking an oath which was framed by 
Dr. Duigenan, and follows almost word for word the formula supplied 
by Dr. O'Keefe.* 

“In 1792 the Catholics of Ireland presented a petition to the Irish 
Parliament, in which they ‘solemnly and conscientiously declare, that 
we are satisfied with the present condition of our ecclesiastical policy. 
With satisfaction we acquiesce in the establishment of the National 
Church; we neither repine at its possessions nor envy its dignities ; 
we are ready, upon this point, to give every assurance that is binding 
upon man.’ 

“In 1812 the Catholics of Ireland petitioned the United Parlia- 
ment, and strenuously insisted on the terms of the oath above-men- 
tioned, and the perfect security given by it to the Irish Church Esta- 
blishment. 

“Mr. Macdonnell also quotes the declarations, printed and spoken, 
of many lay personages of distinction—English and Irish—to the 
same effect. These, for brevity, we omit, but the language of two 
distinguished ecclesiastics must not be passed by. The Rev. Michael 
Collins, afterwards Bishop of Cloyne and Ross, being asked by the 
Commons Committee of 1824, whether, ‘when the disabilities were 
removed, the Roman Catholics as a body would acquiesce in the pre- 
sent settlement of church property,’ replied, ‘J am satisfied they would.’ 

“The Venerable Doctor Doyle was questioned on the same point, 
and the difficulty of a Catholic honestly giving security to the Esta- 
blishment was pointed out to him, But the good bishop shows that 
there was no difficulty in the case. 


‘«¢ Entertaining those tenets, how do you conceive that a Roman-catholic 
ecclesiastic can recognise and engage for the maintenance of a Protestant 
ecclesiastical establishment ?—I do not see anything more easy than that, 
because the state in which we live has been pleased in its wisdom to establish 
a certain mode of worship, and to give certain immunities and privileges to the 
clergy of that establishment; this entering into the state as an integral part, 
why should not we support the state which supports that establishment? I 
do not see certainly, how that interferes at all with our tenets ; but I view it 
just in that light in which I have placed it before your lordships.’ 


“In 1826 the Irish Catholic Association, in an address to the people 
of England, pointed to the oath of 1793 as giving full security to the 
establishment. ‘ Far from meditating the overthrow and destruction 
of the Protestant Government and Protestant establishment of the 
empire, we are ready to swear, as we already do swear, to sup- 
port, &e. 


_-- 


“* I do swear that I will defend to the utmost of my power, the settlement and 
arrangement of property in this country, as established by the laws now in being; 
I do hereby disclaim, disavow, and solemnly abjure any intention to subvert the 
present church establishment, for the purpose of substituting a Catholic establish- 
ment in its stead; and I do solemnly swear, that I will not exercise any privilege 
to which Iam or may become entitled, to disturb and weaken the Protestant reli- 
gion and Protestant government in this kingdom.—So help me God.—(P. 19.)° 
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“In the same year the Irish bishops all concurred in a pastoral 
address, in which they refer to the oath of 1793, insist on the security 
which it gives to the establishment, and declare that they ‘ approve, 
subscribe, and publish’ it. 

“In the same year the English vicars-apostolic published a deciara- 
tion, in which they insist upon it that they ‘regard all the revenues 
and temporalities of the church establishment as the property of those 
on whom they are settled by the laws of the land.’ 

“Inthe same year the ‘British Roman Catholics’ published and 
circulated with this declaration of the bishops, a declaration of their 
own, in which they profess their devotion to the institutions of the 
country, and treat the charge of hostility to any of them as an impu- 
tation of guilt. ‘Every principle or practice hostile in the remotest 
degree to those institutions we most explicitly disclaim. Year after 
year we repeat the humiliating task of disavowal ; still we suffer the 
penalties of guilt.’ 

“Tn 1827, these acts and declarations were again referred to pub- 
licly as containing an exposition of Catholic purposes, 

“Previous to the Gth March, 1828, the British Catholic Associa- 
tion had distributed 297,150 copies of tracts in which these various 
protestations were contained, with the view of convincing their enemies 
that emancipation would bring with it no danger (among other things) 
to the property of the Establishment. 

“ Through 1828 and in 1829, the same distribution continued ; the 
same assurances were repeated; the same securities offered, 

“ The case then stands thus :— 

“In 1757, a form of words was invented by the Catholics them- 
selves, to be sworn to as a security for the property of the Esta- 
blishment. 

“In 1793, a partial emancipation was granted, and an oath, follow- 
ing almost servilely the Catholic form, was enacted as the condition 
of emancipation. 

“ From 1793 to 1829 (that is, for thirty-six years) the Catholics 
on both sides of the Channel, of every order and class, exhausted the 
English language, and expended immense sums of money in devising 
and circulating the most solemn declarations to convince Protestants 
that the oath of 1793 did provide them the most ample security for 
the inviolability of their church property. 

‘In 1829, a new emancipation was granted, The condition of it 
was made—a new form of oath ?—zo,; but the old form of 1793 and 
1757, invented by the Catholic Bishop of Kildare, and accepted by 
Dr. Duigenan, as a perfect security for the property of the Establish- 
ment; that same old form, made, by an omission and one or two small 
verbal alterations, more stringent and less obnoxious to quibble and 
evasion. For the sake of comparison, we add in a note the material 
clauses of the oath of 1829.* 


“* Ido swear that I will defend, to the utmost of my power, the settlement of 
property within this realm, as established by the laws; and I do hereby disclaim, 
disavow, and solemnly abjure any intention to subvert the present church establish- 
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«The present Catholic oath is not Sir Robert Peel’s oath, nor is the 
meaning of it to be settled by doubtful and conflicting words (if any) 
which fell from him in the emancipation debate. It is the traditional 
form of words which, for two and seventy years before 1825, the 
Catholics, with the wines solemn adjurations, had held out as giving 
perfect security to the Establishment, offering at the same time to 
give greater security, if any greater could be desired. It is an oath 
which, if it is to be interpreted by its inventors, must be interpreted 
by the atholie Dr. O'Keefe and the Protestant Dr. Duigenan. It 
is an oath of which the circumstances that determine the mind of the 
imponent are not the transactions of 1828 and 1829, but an uninter- 
rupted current of facts and declarations, extending through more than 
seventy years, and all pointing to the same construction with a una- 
nimity which can be neither gainsaid nor mistaken. 

“These being the facts, if the present writer had the honour of a 
seat in parliame ‘t—unless and until he be better informed—he would 
no more presume to vote for the alienation of any Protestant church 
property, so long as that oath was in being, than he would blaspheme 
God or renounce his faith. With other men’s ; Opinions we have 
nothing to do; still less do we make any imputation on other men’s 
consciences. We know that honest men, Catholic and Protestant, 
have differed and do differ on the obligations of the oath; and for 
this purpose we cannot but concur with all those who urge that a 
new oath, less doubtful in its form, should be insisted on, and the 


whole question put for the first time on an honourable and rational 
basis.” 


This article was published in the 7adlet of June 2nd, and on 
Saturday the Sth appeared the following :— 


“THE CATHOLIC OATH, 


“ We expected to be deluged with answers to our remarks of last 
week on the meaning and obligations of the Catholic oath. At pre- 
sent we have received none such, but instead of them most unmis- 
takeable proofs that what we have written has given offence in a 
quarter where, in our humble judgment, no such offence ought to have 
been taken. We have also received from another quarter very em- 
phatie approbation ; and from a third quarter an energetic protest, 
not against our construction of the oath, but against its lawfulness, 
and against the Catholic members who take it; and a very vehement 
intimation of opinion that the oath is to the members who take it 
pregnant with ‘damnation.’ ‘This last opinion, going as it does con- 
siderably beyond anything we have said or even thought, is the opinion 
of an Irish priest living in Ireland, and moreover a very zealous Old 
Irelander. We mention this fact for a reason which will presently be 
apparent. Those who approve what we have written, and those who 
go beyond what we have written, we shall take the liberty to pass by 


ment, as settled by law withi in this sealens and I do solemnly swear that I never 
will exercise any privilege to which Lam or may become entitled, to disturb or 
weaken the Protestant religion or Protestant government in the United Kingdom.” 
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for the present, and address ourselves solely to the indications of dis- 
like forwarded to us from the source first alluded to. We take these 
in their order. 

“(1.) Our ‘article of last Sunday ts unnecessary.’ We reply most 
respectfully that we acknowledge no better judge than ourselves as to 
when it may be necessary for us to lay before our readers such 
opinions as we have the fortune to form on matters of public interest. 
No person can be so well acquainted as ourselves with the reasons 
which may make it necessary for us to adopt a particular course on a 
particular occasion ; and as in this instance we have not thought it 
requisite to explain all our reasons for writing about the oath, we 
venture humbly to demur to the remonstrance of any objector who, 
not knowing all the facts, pronounces our conduct ‘ unnecessary.’ 
In this particular instance, however, the explanation is, in part, not 
very far to seek. When the subject was formerly under discussion, 
we expressed and enforced an opinion that the oath did not bind 
Catholic members from assailing the temporalities of the Protestant 
Church Establishment. We did so, we need hardly add, in perfect 
good faith, grounding ourselves on the slipshod, careless, unmeaning 
language of the oath itself. About twelve days ago we received for 
the first time evidence which—unless it can be shown to be untrue— 
has completely altered our opinion, Finding ourselves, therefore, in 
the position of one who has unwittingly propagated a false notion of a 
most important public duty, we took the ‘earliest possible opportunity 
of correcting the mistake. In our view it can rarely be called ‘unne- 
cessary’ to correct mistakes, to retract mistaken opinions, and to sub- 
stitute truth for falsehood. But this is not all. Our readers know 
well that this very oath has been a prominent subject of parliamentary 
discussion during the current session, and that clashing opinions about 
it have been expressed by Catholic members. We venture, then, to 
think that it may it may be just as ‘necessary’ for us to publish our 
poor opinion as for Mr. Sheil, Mr. Anstey, Lord Arundel and Surrey, 
and Mr. J. O'Connell to give publicity to theirs. But, further, we 
beg to call the attention of the objector to a notice of motion given 
for last Tuesday by Mr. Bernal Osborne :—‘ For a committee of the 
House to take into consideration the temporalities of the Church of 
Ireland.’ No doubt every reader thinks it ‘ unnecessary’ for any one 
else to do what he dislikes; but when a question is raised as to the 
meaning of an oath taken by Catholic members, who in the course of 
three days will be called on to put upon it one construction or another, 
and either to keep the oath or to break it, we do not see how it can 
be ‘unnecessary’ for a Catholic journalist to labour to throw a small 
ray of light on the matter, and to help the members aforesaid to 
form a clear understanding of the obligations they have taken upon 
themselves, 

“(2.) Our article is, ‘despite the faint reservations, not very cha- 
ritable.” Possibly it may not be very charitable to differ from our 
correspondent as to the meaning of a public document; but what 
rather occurs to us is, that if our opinion be sound, it would not be 
very charitable to contribute even our passive aid to what we think a 
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violation of public faith. In these cases it seems to us that the obli- 
gations of truth, honour, and honesty, are identical with those of 
charity. We repeat that we judge no one who differs from us; we 
do not even suspect such of evil intention; but we are not bound 
to take the good intentions of any person, however respectable, as the 
measure of our judgment upon facts. 

« (3.) Our article ‘has given a wring to the Standard, to Eneas 
Macdonnell, to Newdegate, and to Spooner.” We don’t know how 
this concerns us in any way. What we do know is, that to advocate 
and enforce truth gives no triumph to the Father of Lies or to any 
subject of that distinguished potentate. About any other triumphs, 
real or imaginary, we do not profess to take much heed. The one 
thing needful in this matter, is to have the oath and its meaning dis- 
tinetly understood and rigidly acted on, or as rigidly renounced and 
refused, If the gentlemen above enumerated make an ill-natured 
triumph out of our attempts to produce this result, they are perfectly 
welcome—as far as we are concerned—to any worldly satisfaction or 
spiritual benefit they can extract from so questionable a proceeding. 
Up to the present moment, however, we have seen no evidence of 
any such design. 

“(4.) The objector charitably hopes the article in question was 
not written by the Editor. Ordinarily we leave our writings, such as 
they are, to speak for themselves; but if proclaiming the authorship 
of our remarks can lend weight in any quarter to the tenor of them, 
we are happy to avow that the article was written by the Editor, and 
that it expresses his deliberate opinion until he be better informed 
about the facts. 

“(5.) Under the supposition that it was not written by the Editor, 
the objector ‘does not hesitate to say that it is of the usual stamp of 
the effusions of E:nglish (born) Catholies, when they think that they 
can make a point or join a ery against an Irishman, and at the same 
time vindicate their own superior godliness. An author is generally 
avery bad judge of the ‘stamp’ of his ‘effusions,’ and therefore it 
may be as our correspondent suggests. If so, we deeply regret that 
so foul an earmark should be discovered on whatwe have written. 
We console ourselves, however, with thinking that probably the Irish 
Priest who is in such terrible alarm about the ‘damnation’ of the 
Catholic members is still more tainted with English illiberality than 
ourselves. Surely our correspondent will not shut his eyes to the fact 
that (whatever may be the case with Italy or some other countries 
much talked of rece ntly) Truth, at all events, is not a ‘ geographical 
expression.” What is true is not the less true because some Irish 
members happen to be concerned in it. But the fact is, that the point 
at issue has no special bearing upon Ireland or Irish members. The 
oath is Catholic, not Irish, ‘The Catholic members who have taken it 
are from both sides of the Channel; and the English member for 
Beverley put the same construction on it, with reference to the appro- 
priation clause, as the Irish member for Dublin. 

«The Hon Mr. Langdale and the late Mr. Edward Blount were as 
ardent upholders of what we should call the lax view of the oath, as 
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any Irish members past or present ; and the notion that there is any 

‘point’ or ‘cry’ against Irishmen is, therefore, simply unfounded. 
The question is about the meaning of an oath which is taken by all 
Catholic members, and which therefore concerns all Catholics— 
British, colonial, and foreign. ‘The endeavour to construct an Irish 
grievance out of such a difference of opinion would rather tend to 
show that reasons are not quite as plenty as blackberries, and that it 
is easier to complain than to confute. If we are wrong, and if any 
of our readers have any facts to allege which prove our error, we shall 
be happy to consider and make them known ; butin the meantime we 
altogether decline to treat the rectification of a point of honour and 
honesty as ‘unnecessary,’ or to be influenced by the dictum that there 
is any insult to Ireland in differing with half-a-dozen English gentle- 
men as to the construction of an oath which is taken by every 
English Catholic member of Parliament, and by every English 
Catholic barrister.” 


In the Tablet of June 16th was published the following letter 
from the Irish Priest, to whom the Editor had alluded in the pre- 
ceding article :— 

“THE CATHOLIC OATH. 

“ Dear Sir,—I perceive, by the Tablet of last Saturday, that you 
have made allusion to my letter on the ‘ Catholic Oath.’ Allow me 
to thank you for this favour, and to request your insertion of the fol- 
lowing very easy syllogism, and the explanation of its second propo- 
sition, which I believe to be conclusive on the point at issue between 
you and the Catholic members of Parliament. 

“ Ist.—An oath, in the Catholic meaning, is an invocation of the 
Almighty, as a witness, that truth is spoken by the swearer. 

2nd.—But the Catholic member fier?) of Parliament takes an 
oath, that he will not interfere with the present position of the Esta- 
blished Church in these kingdoms. 

“ 3rd.—Therefore he invokes God to witness that he speaks the 
truth. 

«« Now, dear Sir, a portion of owr general creed, nay, of the world’s 
creed, is—that it is a rank perjury to take an oath offensive to God, 
and consequently invoke the Almighty to witness the same, But 
what is the oath taken by our Catholic members ? That they will not 
make use of their vote, as members of the Imperial Parliament, to the 
detriment of the present establishment of the Protestant church. Can 
this be an oath pleasing in the eyes of God, and worthy of Him 
as a witness? That the present and past establishment has been and 
is the robber of the industrious agriculturist ; the robber of the famish- 
ing widow and orphan, whose food and raiment it has taken away to 
feed the sleepy glutton of the sinecure and the propagator of a system 
of slow persecution against the Catholic church, is too evident to 
require proof. And yet a Catholic swears that he will not intermeddle 
with such a system of injustice! “Tis blasphemy added to perjury. 
Let Catholic members think upon this. 

Yours, dear Sir, “ THe Irisn Priest,” 
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In the same number of the Tablet appeared the following 
editorial article :— 


‘“THE PARLIAMENTARY OATHS BILL—THE CATHOLIC OATH. 


“We have had another debate this week on the Parliamentary 
Oaths Bill, which has been read a third time and passed in the House 
of Commons. Its chief object, of course, is the emancipation of the 
Jews, which has our hearty good wishes. May they get it; and much 
good may it dothem and us. But our interest in the debate concerns 
the Catholic oath far more than the Jewish oath; and we wish to 
show our readers what is thought in the House, by independent, intel- 
ligent and unprejudiced men, of the Catholic members who first swear 
the oath and then vote for assailing the temporalities of the Esta- 
blished Church. We take the following from an able speech by Mr. 
Roebuck :— 

* «Tle (Mr. Roebuck) was anxious to know what was meant by the 
term ‘the House was to be un-Christianised 7’ (Hear, hear.) Why, 
they were about to admit certain gentlemen amongst them who openly 
professed the Jewish religion. (Hear, hear.) Were they sure they 
had none in that House who did not profess the Christian religion at 
the present time = (Hear, hear.) Had that never occurred to them ¢ 
Surely the right hig gentleman was sufficiently well read to know 
that once, ay, and twice, in the history of England, those sat in that 
House who openly abjured belief in the w hole doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. The right hon, gentleman, he could perceive, shook his head 
at this, and pointed to the table, meaning, he (Mr, Roebuck) sup- 
posed, to refer to the oath—that cobweb by which they caught the honest 
man, but which was totally impotent against the person who did not care 
what or how many vaths they imposed upon him. Did they think that 
the admission of half-a-dozen infidels (he would use the word at once), 
in spite of themselves, would un-Christianise the House? or did they 
flatter themselves that its un-Christianisation would be prevented by 
their swallowing an oath about which they cared nothing? But the 

right hon. gentleman said the bill was dangerous in ‘another way, 
because they were about to admit Catholics who took this short oath. 
But what was to happenthen? He had been obliged, he had said, to 
introduce, as a species of safeguard to the church, in order to con- 
ciliate opposition and to soften down the bigotry of his countrymen, a 
clause in the oath taken by the Catholics; and on the repeal of the 
Test Act the Dissenters had to bind themselves not to injure the 
Established Church. The same Catholic oath, nearly, had been 
administered down to this day, and what was the result? Why, he 
thought, one Catholic had been pricked in his conscience about the oath— 
scarcely more than one. He (Mr. Roebuck) had seen Catholics most 
properly legislating, voting, speaking, and doing all they possibly 
could, as members of Parliament, to alter the revenues of the Esta- 
blished Chureh. Had Catholics and Dissenters legislated on the 
Church of England geet the same as if there had been no such clause ? 
Aad where, then, was the use of an idle vath, by which only one conscience 
wus pricked—an oath that, like a flimsy web, could not catch the strong 


flies, Lut sometimes entangled the wings of @ weak one. (Hear, hear.)’ 
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«“ We commend this passage to the especial attention of our Catholic 
members of Parliament, English and Lrish, and when they have pon- 
dered over it we exhort them to do as they think best! Mr. Roe- 
buck is evidently mistaken in his history of the oath. He supposes it 
to have been borrowed from that framed for the Dissenters, instead 
of being, as it is, the same in substance with the Catholic oath of 
1793, which was borrowed from the declaration of the Catholics, 
clerical and lay, in 1757, But in some other points of his speech 
Mr. Roebuck is (we suppose) unquestionably sound, Looking at the 
practice of the men about him, he evidently considers parliamentary 
oaths in the same light as many people do Custom House oaths— 
things of mere form; vain ceremonies which it is wrong for the 
Legislature to impose; which a condescension to the frailty and 
weakness of the House render a necessary evil; but which limits 
none except a delicate and honourable conscience in the widest dis- 
charge of its legislative functions, This is Mr. Roebuck’s view of the 
case. Ile approves of Catholic members joining him in his attacks on the 
property of the Established Church, and he is very glad that the oath does 
not answer the end it was intended to answer—that is, that it is not kept 
by the Catholics in the sense in which it was imposed by the Legislature. 

“ We beg the particular attention of our parliamentary readers to 
this plain and honest avowal. Mr. Roebuck is not an enemy of the 
Catholics, but of the bigots who tie them up with oaths and declara- 
tions. He solicits their aid, and thinks it ‘most proper’ that they 
should ‘legislate, vote, and speak, and do all they possibly can, to 
alter the revenues of the Established Chureh. But while he thinks 
thus, it never enters into his head to quibble about the terms of the 
oath or to pretend that the Catholic members keep it in the sense in 
which it was imposed. He takes the plain, common-sense view of the 
oath, and wishes it and all other oaths of the like kind abolished. He 
says that it was imposed to please the bigots atid iv secure the tem- 
poralities; and he urges its abolition because it does not answer its 
end; because it does not secure the temporalities ; because Catholic 
members on whom the oath was imposed to tie up their hands, break 
the puny bond, and just like other people put their fingers into the 
pockets of the Established Church, 

“ Observe, this ally of the Catholics does not say that the oath 
means so and so; that the Catholics take it in that sense, are bound 
by it,and keep it. No; he pays them no such compliment. He says, 
that the oath was meant to restrain; that the intention of the imponent 
was to restrain; but that in fuct the oath does not restrain, because 
neither Catholics nor anybody else will be restrained by parliamentary 
oaths any more than the common run of merchants are bound by 
Custom House oaths. Ina word, he defends his Catholic allies by a 
frank confession or accusation of perjury | 

“ Of course Mr. Roebuck is not infallible. But what the Catholic 
members of Parliament may be quite sure of is, that he speaks the 
sense of a large section of the House, and that the difference between 
their friends and enemies consists in one side accusing them of per- 


jury and blaming it, and the other side confessing the perjury and 
defending it. 
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“There are two classes of Catholics, quoth Mr. Roebuck ; one 
weak, the other strong; one small flies, the other great; one prick- 
able in conscience, the other not prickable ; one which takes the oath, 
5 carefully considers its meaning, resolves to obey it, and is restrained 
: —the other, which bolts the oath without consideration, resolves never 
to heed it, and is notrestrained. The weak, small, prickable Catholic 
parliamentary flies, whose wings are held by the flimsy web of an 
oath, are, according to Mr. Roebuck’s enumeration, exactly one and 
no more. The strong, vigorous, robust, case-hardened, impenetrable 
ft) consciences, the flies whom no web of an oath can hold or bind, are, 


according to the same shrewd observer, all the Catholic members but 
one. Now, we beg it to be understood that we don’t go along with 
if Mr. Roebuck in this enumeration ; but we wish the fact of the general 
: on repute to be well understood. We wish to have it thoroughly com- 
prehended that not the bigots alone think the Catholic members of 
Parliament break their oaths. Their most zealous and laxest friends 
4 complacently regard the best of them as good, honest, jolly men of the 
“i world, who wouldn't pick a pocket, tell a lie of the kind society thinks 
disgraceful, or refuse to pay debts of honour—but who are no more 
: nice about other matters than men of the world should be, and whose 
ti moral capacities and functions fit them for swallowing and digesting 
! ' on the largest scale oaths parliamentary and commercial. Say what 
you will, quibble as you will, and draw the finest and most airy dis- 
tinctions—there is the great fact of public repute. When you take i 
the oath and act on your sense of it, the world at large believes you 
to be strong, robust flies, whom the web of an oath cannot bind. 
P| “But yet a step further. Observe how Mr. Roebuck puts our 
i Catholic representatives on a level with infidels. It is perfectly edify- 
ing. You pretend to keep out all but Christians, he says, and you let 
in infidels. No—says his opponent—we exclude them by the oath. 
What, retorts Mr, Roebuck, don’t you know that the robust infidel 
takes the oath ‘on the faith of a Christian,’ and swallows it without 
winking? And, he continues, is it*not just the same with the 
Catholics? You think to bind them with an oath, but you have 
failed. Perhaps one weak, foolish, conscientious house-fly, has been 
held fast by your web; but for that one I can name six dozen noisy 
and vigorous blue-bottles who burst through the obstacle without 
effort or difficulty. As the infidel swears on that Christian faith 
which he does not hold, so Catholics swear to respect the temporalities 
of the Established Church, an oath which they do not keep. 

* We have something more to say upon this subject, but this will suf- 
fice for the present ; and in the meantime we beg to make way for the 


Rev. Mr. Green, who favours us with a very apt and seasonable 
quotation, 


“ To the Editor of the Tablet. 

EE “ Sir,—The cause of religion owes you a debt of gratitude for your 
| just and seasonable observations on the Catholic oath, set forth in the 
Tublet of the 2nd inst. I hope that on the forthcoming occasion of 
1; Mr, Osborne’s motion in the House of Commons, respecting the Irish 
1 Church Temporalities, they will prevent a recurrence of the grievous 
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scandals to which religion was subjected in the period intervening 
between the years 1832 and 1840. In the course of that period, 
owing to the part which certain Catholic members of Parliament took 
respecting the said Church Temporalities, and their lax and unsatis- 
factory interpretation ef their oath, the Catholic religion was reviled 
and insulted throughout the length and breadth of the land. 

“In confirmation of the statements of Mr. Eneas M‘Donnell (if 
any confirmation should indeed be thought requisite), may I be allowed 
to subjoin the following testimony of the Duke of Wellington, given 
in the House of Lords, less than a twelvemonth ago.. On Monday, 
Aug. 14, 1848, the Earl of Shrewsbury having complained of the oath 
on a former occasion, when a certain Catholic peer had ventured to 
express his opinion on the expediency of a re-distribution of the pro- 
perty of the Irish church—the Duke of Wellington is reported to 
have observed in reply :—‘ The noble earl has complained of the oaths 
administered to your lordships upon taking your seats in this House, 
and seems to think that those oaths are very unjustly imposed. I beg 
the noble earl’s pardon upon that subject. Having been in Parliament, 
either in this or the other House, for a very considerable number of 
years, I have some recollection of the origin of the imposition of those 
oaths ; and if I am not mistaken, my lords, every one of those oaths was 
founded upon propositions in a petition presented by those who are now 
unwilling to take them, (Hear, hear, hear.) They demanded certain 
concessions on the part of Parliament—concessions with regard to — 
objects which were considered as being essential to maintain for the 
support and protection of that which this, and the other House of 
Parliament, the legislature of this country can never cease to support. 
(Hear, hear.) They assured us, ‘We are suffering because we can- 
not adopt the tests, and take the oaths which we are required to take ; 
but we are ready to swear—as we have stated in our petition—that 
we have no desire otherwise than to support the existing state of pro- 
perty in this country.” Jt was on these petitions—on the model of these 
petitions—on the contents of the petitions—as I can prove by the very 
words of these petitions themselves—by their contents, and the assurances 
which they contain, that these oaths were framed. (Hear, hear.) Now, 
l would recommend the noble earl,’ &c. &c. 

remain, &c. &ce., 


THOMAS GREEN,” 
“ Mawley, June 11, 1849.” 


Mr. Green, our readers will recollect, is a Roman-catholic 
priest in Shropshire, whose _— to the House of Commons 
gave rise to the article we have reprinted from the Tablet of 


June 2, Another letter from him has been published in the 
Tablet for June 23. We here reprint it :— 


THE CATHOLIC OATH. 
“* To the Editor of the Tablet. 


“Sir,—In addition to the evidence of the Duke of Wellington, 
quoted in the last week’s Tablet, with reference to the origin of the 
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Catholic oath, perhaps some further testimony to the same effect, on 
the part of Sir Robert Peel, may not be unacceptable to your readers. 
Your leading article of the 2nd inst. informed us, from the statements 
of Mr, Eneas M‘Donnell, that in the year 1757 the Catholics of Ire- 
land ‘issued a declaration of their principles, of which the author was 
Dr. O'Keefe, the Catholic Bishop of Kildare ; that, ‘in 1793 the 
Irish Catholies had conceded to them the elective franchise on condi- 
tion of taking an oath which was framed by Dr. Duigenan, and follows 
almost word for word the formula supplied by Dr, O’Keefe ;’ and that 
in 1829, when a new emancipation was granted, ‘the condition of it 
was... . the same old form of 1793 and 1757... . . made by an 
omission, and one or two small verbal alterations, more stringent, and 
less obnoxious to quibble and evasion.” The evidence of Sir Robert 
Peel will sufficiently explain the circumstances of the said ¢ omission’ 
and the said ‘one or two small verbal alterations,’ and will also enable 
the reader to form some idea of the sense in which Sir Robert Peel 
understood the oath himself, and wished and intended the House of 
Commons to understand it. 

* On Monday, March 23rd, 1829, when the House was in Commit- 
tee on the oath, and tts several clauses were, each in succession, the 
immediate subject of debate, Sir Robert Peel, in objecting to one of the 
amendments which were proposed, observed :—‘ I beg to refer my 
hon. friend to the oath framed by Dr. Duigenan in 1793; it runs 
thus: “* And I do hereby disclaim, disavow, and solemnly abjure any 
intention to subvert the present shed establishment for the purpose 
of substituting a Roman Catholic Establishment in its stead.” The 
objection to that oath was, that a Roman Catholic might swear that 
he had no intention to substitute a Roman Catholic Establishment 
instead of the Protestant church, and yet that he might attempt to 
subvert the latter, if he had no intention of substitution. To meet 
this objection, I make the Roman Catholic swear positively that he 
has no intention to subvert or injure. However reluctantly,’ &c. 

‘Tn a subsequent part of the debate, an amendment was moved by 
Mr. George Moore to insert in the clause, And I do solemnly swear, 
&e,, ‘instead of the vague words which are now in it,’ as he said, 
‘the language of his Majesty's recommendation to us, on the first day 
of the session, My clause will therefore,’ he continued, ‘run in this 
manner:—* And I do solemuly swear that I never will exercise any 
privilege to which I am or may become entitled, or any influence 
which I have or may possess to disturb or weaken the full and perma- 
nent security of the Protestant Establishment in C. hurch and State, the 

maintenance of the reformed religion established by law, and the rights 
and privileges of the a and the churches committed to their charge.”’ 
And Sir Robert Peel, in reply, observed :—* I think that the declara- 
ation as I have framed it, és stronger than the decliration as my honour- 
able and learned friend has framed it) 1 think that when I say to the 
Roman Catholic: “ You shall not disturb or weaken the Protestant 
religion or Protestant government,” and call upon him to declare that 
he will not, / make the declaration stronger than by enumerating the 
various objects which my honourable and learned friend has comprised in 
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his amendment. .... The clause, too, which the honourable and 
learned member proposes, is liable to the objection which was urged 
against the oath which was proposed by Dr. Duigenan, and which I 
have cured. The Doctor's oath ran in this form: “ And I do solemnly 
swear that I will never exercise any privilege to which I am or may 
become entitled, to disturb and weaken the Protestant religion and 
Protestant government in this kingdom.” Now, at the time that this 
oath’was originally proposed, there was a paper published by Dr. Milner 
which made some noise, showing that a man would not violate this 
oath, unless he both disturbed and weakened the Protestant religion 
and Protestant government; that is, he might weaken the Protestant 
religion and Protestant government provided that he did not disturb 
them, and he might disturb and weaken the Protestant religion pro- 
vided he did not disturb and weaken the Protestant government. 
Now I strike out the conjunctive “and,” and insert the disjunctive “ or,” 
1 am also convinced that the words which | propose to retain give us 
a better security than the words proposed by my honourable and learned 
friend? 
“Tam, &e. &e., 
* Thomas GREEN.” 

* Mawley, June 19, 1849.” 

These letters are unanswerable. But the strangest part of the 
whole affair is this, that it does not appear to these parties, that 
there is anything wrong or dishonourable in their endeavouring 
to set themselves free from those obligations which their own 
friends had offered as securities to the Established Church, and 
on the faith of which they were relieved from their civil and 
political disabilities. 


MR. ALLIES AND THE TABLET. 


We have cxpressed ourselves so distinctly with regard to the 
extraordinary proceedings of Mr. Allies, that we do not consider 
it necessary to make any further observations on the subject, at 
least for the present. But, meantime, we shall request our 
readers’ attention to the following documents, which have appeared 
in several numbers of the Zab/et newspaper, since our last pub- 
lication :— 
‘““MR. ALLIES AND THE ‘ TABLET.’ 


“ To the Editor of the Tablet. 


“Launton, Bicester, Whit Tuesday, 1849, 

“ Sir,—An article has been pointed out to me in the Zublet of 
Saturday, May 19, in which you are pleased to make certain com- 
ments on my conduct abroad, and on statements in my book with 
regard to particular formularies of the Church of England. With 
these comments I have nothing to do, and shall not enter into them ; 
but at the conclusion you bring a direct charge of dishonesty against 
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me, founded upon a supposed fact. You observe, ‘ Mr. Allies has at 
least half-a-dozen times in his life most solemnly declared that the 
Prayer-book “ containeth in it nothing contrary to the word of God :’ 
that book says that the adoration of the Most Holy Sacrament is 
“idolatry to be abhorred of all faithful Christians.” Yet, notwith- 
standing these principles which he maintains at home, abroad he 
denies them, and performs more than once, without any misgivings, 
those actions which he had already pronounced to be idolatry.’ 

‘«« Now, in these words I do not see either candour, or exactness, or 
charity, or truth, qualities which one writing on a most sacred subject, 
and bringing a charge of mortal sin against another, ought at least to 
show. It is utterly untrue that the Prayer-book says that ‘ the adora- 
tion of the Most Holy Sacrament is idolatry to be abhorred of all 
faithful Christians.” What it does say is, that by kneeling at the 
Lord’s Supper, ‘no adoration is intended or ought to be done either 
unto the sacramental bread and wine there bodily received, or unto 
any corporal presence of Christ’s natural flesh and blood. For the 
sacramental bread and wine remain still in their very natural sub- 
stances, and therefore may not be adored; (for that were idolatry to 
be abhorred of all faithful Christians ;) and the natural body and blood 
of our Saviour Christ are in heaven and not here; it being against the 
truth of Christ’s natural body to be at one time in more places than 
one.’ Here are two assertions: first, that it were idolatry to be 
abhorred of all faithful Christians to adore the sacramental bread and 
wine remaining still in their very natural substances. What Roman 
Catholic must not fully agree with this? You deny that the bread 
and wine are any longer there: you adore the Lord’s body and 
blood. 

‘* The second assertion is, that ‘no adoration is intended, or ought 
to be done, unto any corporal presence of Christ's natural flesh and 
blood.” For—‘ the natural body and blood of our Saviour Christ are 
in heaven and not here, it being against the truth of Christ’s natural 
body to be at one time in more . places than one.’ 

«But here, you will observe, no charge of idolatry is brought; nor 
is this all, for the strict limitation of the words must be taken into 
account. * No adoration is intended or ought to be done’—unto what ? 
Unto any presence cf Christ in the Holy Eucharist? Far from it, 
but ‘unto any corporal presence of Christ's natural flesh and blood.’ 
St. Thomas has noted the objection, and giv en the answer. He says, 
Summa, Pars Tert., queest. 75, art. 1, ‘It is objected that no body 
ean be at once in many places, since this is not compatible even to an 
angel; for so it might be everywhere. Now the body of Christ is a 
true body, and is in heaven: therefore it seems that it is not truly in the 
Sacrament of the Altar, but only as in a sign.” To which he answers, 
—‘ The body of Christ is not in such a manner in this sacrament, as 
isa body in place, which by its dimensions is commensurate with a 
place, but in a certain special manner, which is peculiar to this sacra- 
ment: whence we say, that the body of Christ is on different altars, 
not as if in different places, but as in a sacrament, by which we do 
not understand that Christ is there only as in a sign, although a sacra- 
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ment be of the nature of a sign, but we understand the body of Christ 
to be here in a manner peculiar to this sacrament.’ 

“ Now, concerning such a presence of Christ peculiar to this sacra- 
ment, neither the Rubric in question, nor the Prayer-book through- 
out, nor the Articles of the English church forbid any one to pay it 
adoration. On the contrary, we may do what it would seem to be the 
instinct of the pious mind to do, and what accordingly good Christians 
have done from the beginning; as St. Augustine says, whom I quote 
to you in Bishop Jeremy Taylor's words, when translating him for 
the very purpose of inculeating the adoration of Christ in the Holy 
Sacrament (Worthy Communicant, c. 7, 10.) ‘No man eats this 
flesh unless he first adores,’ says St. Austin (Tom. iv., 1065, c.), ¢ for 
the wise men and barbarians did worship this body in the manger with 
very much fear and reverence; let us, therefore, who are citizens of 
heaven, at leest not fall short of the barbarians. Butthou seest Him 
now not in the manger, but on the altar; thou beholdest him not in 
the Virgin’s arms, but represented by the priest, and brought to thee 
in sacrifice by the Holy Spirit of God.’ So St. Chrysostom argues, 
(Tom. i. 498,) where Taylor seems to be paraphrasing him. St. 
Augustine also says, ‘ Not only we do not sin by adoring, but we sin 
by not adoring, the footstool of the Lord, i, e., His Humanity in the 
Holy Eucharist.’ 

* Accordingly, what I have done in the churches abroad, I am in 
the habit of doing, and trust to have the grace always to do, as often 
as I am present at the celebration of the Holy Eucharist in the Eng- 
lish chureh—lI adore, that is, with the adoration due only to God, 
the Lord Jesus Christ, truly, really, personally, and substantially, 
(ovowédc) present under the species of bread and wine. 

“To do this it is not necessary to believe, and I do not believe, 
that the sacramental elements undergo a physical change, which sort 
of change the English article rejects, as does St. Thomas, under the 
term ‘ conversio formals,’ one, that is, which ‘ continetur inter species 
motus naturalis.” (Ques. 75, art. 4.) It is enough to believe, which 
I do most fully believe and profess, that by the descent of the Holy 
Ghost upon them they became in an inscrutable manner, and by the 
very greatest of miracles and mercies after the Incarnation itself, the 
body and blood of God, the Word Incarnate. 

‘Thus you have in your remarks wronged equally the English 
Prayer-book and me: you have made the Prayer-book to pronounce 
that to be idolatry which it does not pronounce to be idolatry, and 
then upon your own groundless assertion, you have based a charge of 
dishonesty against me. 

“Tam, Sir, your faithful servant, 
W. 

«e*l* We think Mr. Allies has not accurately represented his 
Prayer-book ; which states clearly that ‘the sacramental bread and 
wine remain still in their very natural substances, and therefore may 
not be adored.’ Ile understands it to say, ‘ that it were idolatry ... 
to adore the sacramental bread and wine remaining, §c.’ The ques- 
tion is, does the bread remain in its natural substance or not? The 
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Prayer-book says it does, and therefore may not be adored. It is one 
thing to say ‘you must not adore bread and wine remaining in their 
natural substances,’ and another to say, ‘ you must not adore because 
they so remain.’” 


“ MR. ALLIES AND THK PRAYER BOOK, 


“ When persons have done wrong, and on discovering it, try to 
avoid the penalties incurred, they must plead that they did not know 
what they were doing, and that their ignorance was without fault on 
their own part, Such a plea in human affairs is of little value, because 
of the difficulty of proving it when it is true, and because the most 
abandoned may most successfully urge it. But in matters not of this 
world, the plea will hold good, for the Judge who hears it, knows 
whether it be truly made, and because before Him no possibility of 
injustice is conceivable. 

“ We are not going into a discussion of the question of invincible 
ignorance, nor to say where and in whom it may or may not have 
place; but only to suggest that under certain circumstances the reality 
of its existence is extremely doubtful. Invincible ignorance is the 
account given why heretics, apparently honest and good, continue 
without the Church; and when we have said that, we seem to have 
exhausted the subject, and so leave it; it being confessedly unchari- 
table to inquire whether in a given case invincible ignorance has a 
lawful place. Men, no doubt, may be ignorant of what most inti- 
mately concerns them, without their being blameable; but in most 
cases such ignorance is not so wholly innocent as to exempt the victim 
from blame. Trifling incidents are ‘easily recalled, which should have 
excited suspicion, and in most instances men do not pass a light sen- 
tence even on themselves when their own ignorance of what they 
might have known has proved calamitous, and hurtful to their suc- 
cess. 

“If a man bred ‘n town becomes a farmer, and goes out to his 
fields to sow, but not taking the trouble to learn what, and when, he 
ought to sow, finds afterw ards® either that he has no crops to eather, 
or has an abundant crop of tares for wheat, he will derive no great 
satisfaction from his invincible ignorance. If, when called on for his 
rent, he pleads his inability to pay it, the landlord is not likely to 
remit his claim, and allow such ignorance to be a good excuse. The 
farmer would probably be told that he meddle with matters which he 
did not understand, and neglected to consult those whose information 
might have benefited him, He must, therefore, bear the penalty 
which he has brought upon himself, by intruding into matters for 
which he was not qualified, and for the conduct of which he did not 
try to make himself capable. He may have had theories on the sub- 
ject of farming, and original views on subsoiling, but his crops will 
not grow unless he does as other men, with due “regard to the nature 
of the soil and the seasons of the year. 

“If aman undertakes the cure of his own soul, or that of another's 
without authority or experience, he must not be surprised when he 
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finds that he has lost his labour. What may be in this case the 
advantages of the plea of invincible ignorance, we shall not inquire 
into; but, admitting that it may be held to exist, pass on to the case 
of persons who have had some misgivings that they are not in the 
right. ‘The suspicion of insecurity in so grave a matter as that of 
the soul demands imperatively the most rigid scrutiny, and probably 
vitiates the plea of invincible ignorance. When a man has begun to 
inquire and puts off the further prosecution of his purpose, he cannot 
be in the condition he was in before he began to doubt. He must 
now satisfy himself, and the issues of his investigation will be to him 
the grounds on which he must stand. He must abide by them what- 
ever they may be. He has incurred a heavy responsibility which he 
cannot throw off. He can no longer plead invincible ignorance ; his 
errors will be now errors of judgment, the result perhaps of defective 
intellect or of the corruption of his will. Can a man honestly say of 
himself that he is invincibly ignorant, when he takes no pains to 
learn? He is bound not to remain ignorant, and the mere suspicion 
that he may be in ignorance, cuts off from him the security of his 
plea. ‘Those persons, therefore, who say they are invincibly ignorant, 
are in reality not so; they are bent on remaining where they are, and 
attribute to the intellect what belongs to the will. It is not the intel- 
lect which fails them, and ignorance is not the cause of their errors ; 
that is apparent from the fact of their making such a defence when 
they are in a condition to make it imposs) le. 

“ We published last week a letter from Mr. Allies, which has grieved 
us not a little. We were not prepared to find so clear an illustration 
of the accusation we brought against him, but with some reluctance 
and with many apologies for our plain-speaking. He may be honest, 
but those who look at his acts and consider his words will have great 
difficulty in believing that he is not deceiving himself. He tells us, 
in his recently published book, that he adored the Most Holy Sacra- 
ment when on the Continent, and we charged him with teaching in 
this country that such adoration is idolatry. We repeat our charge 
in the most distinct manner possible. His Prayer Book says that ‘no 
adoration .... ought to be done.... unto any corporal presence of 
Christ’s natural Flesh and Blood,’ and yet he tells us that in France 
such forbidden adoration was done by himself. In his letter he says 
—‘I do not believe that the sacramental elements undergo a physical 
change, which sort of change the English Article rejects, as does St, 
Thomas under the term conversio formalis” Let us see whether Mr. 
Allies understands his own Prayer Book, The ‘ English Article’ 
has these words—‘ Transubstantiation, or the change of the substance of 
bread and wine... . overthroweth the nature of a sacrament.’ It is 
not a formal conversion, but a conversion of substance which the 
Article rejects and by which Mr. Allies is bound. The sort of change 
which the * English Article rejects’ is precisely that which the Catholic 
Church teaches. 

“ But what are we to say of that controversial daring which makes 
St. Thomas a heretic? St. Thomas holds what the Article rejects, for 
his words are, and they immediately follow and precede those which 
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Mr. Allies has so unhappily quoted—‘ Tota substantia panis conver- 
titur in totam substantiam corporis Christi, et tota substantia vini in 
totam substantiam sanguinis Christi.” This is clearly contradictory of 
the ‘ English Article.’ 

“ Another part of this unhappy controversy is this. Mr. Allies 
knows that the Church of Rome out of England is the only true 
Church. He might perhaps claim something for the Greek schis- 
matics, but in France and Italy he does not doubt the fact. His con- 
duct abroad proves it, for he entered our churches and worshipped in 
them according to his ability. Hedid not pretend to worship among 
Lutherans or Calvinists, neither does he think that they are in any 
sense a part of the Catholic Church. How does he reconcile his con- 
duct abroad with his conduct at home? He does not enter our 
churches here, neither does he adore our Lord. Can he say that the 
English Catholics are different from their foreign brethren? We 
believe as they do, and they as we. We go to their churches abroad 
as to our own, and they enter ours in the same spirit: but Mr. Allies 
remains without. ‘The question now arises, will he be able to plead 
invincible ignorance as to his duty of recognising here what he reco- 
gnised abroad? Supposing him to ‘ adore’ the bread and wine which 
he and his friends pretend to consecrate, will he also ‘ adore’ the bread 
and wine which Dr. Hampden, or Dr. Pepys, or Mr. Hugh Stowell, 
or Dr. Hugh M‘Neile, or any evangelical clergyman uses who denies 
every opinion which Mr. Allies respects ¢ This is one test to which 
he ought to bring his opinions, and we willingly abide the issue. The 
fact is, Mr. Allies does not hold the Catholic doctrine of the Eucha- 
rist, still less does he know what it is. He dares not contradict the 
words of his Prayer Book directly, but yet labours to put a meaning 
on them which shall better agree with what he prefers to believe. 
Surely this is trifling with sacred things. The Protestant Church is 
a heresy, or is not. ‘There is no middle course in a question like 
this."— Tablet. 


* To the Editor of the Tablet. 


“ Dear Sir,—Mr. Alfes complains that, in a recent article, you 
have misrepresented the Church of England, and wrongfully brought 
against himself a charge of dishonesty. If you should notice his 
complaint, you will have no difficulty in exposing its unreasonable- 
ness. ‘The formularies of the Established church, however ambiguous 
and plastic, are not generally deficient in clearness and emphasis when 
they denounce, whether by article, rubric, or homily, the mysteries of 
the Catholic faith. Especially when they speak against the doctrine 
of the blessed sacrament of the altar, do their statements become 
definite and positive ; and the calculated vagueness of indifference or 
unbelief is then exchanged for the deliberate plain-speaking of formal 
and malignant heresy. 

* Allow me to add an example to the one which you have selected. 
The Thirty-First Article of the Church of England declares, without 
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pause or circumlocution, of one of the most sacred and adorable veri- 
ties of the Christian faith, that it is ‘a@ Wasphemous fable.’ It is true 
that some few Protestants, of the school of Mr. Allies, have been 
unwilling to accept the responsibility of this horrible impiety. They 
have suggested that the article in question may be supposed to aim, 
not at any recognised doctrine of the Roman church, but at some 
popular and unauthorized misconception. But the ¢ misconception,’ 
unfortunately for this hypothesis, has been very accurately defined. 
Whosoever believes, says this Thirty-first Article, that, in the Sacri- 
fice of the Mass, ‘the priest offers Christ for the quick and dead, to 
have remission of pain or guilt,’—believes ‘a blasphemous fable.’ 
There is at least no ambiguity here, no room for ingenious criticism. 
For the doctrine thus described is precisely what every Catholic in the 
world does believe; and the Holy Council of Trent thus propounds 
the very truth which the Church of England calls, and therefore Mr. 
Allies must call, ‘a blasphemous fable,’ ‘Quoniam in divino hoe saeri- 
ficio, quod in Missa peragitur, idem ille Christus continetur, et incru- 
ete immolatur, qui in ara Crucis semel seipsum cruente obtulit, docet 
sancta Synodus sacrifictum istud vere propitiacorium esse ;’ and presently, 
the Holy Sacrifice is said to be offered ‘not only for the sins of the 
faithful living, sed e¢ pro defunctis in Christo nondum ad plenum pur- 
gatis.’—Sess. xx. cap. 2. 

“On the other hand, Cranmer declares, in a formal controversial 
treatise, ‘that the priests make their mass a sacrifice propitiatory,’ is 
‘ the greatest blasphemy and injury that can be against Christ.” Answer 
to Gardiner, book v. p. 345. Now, it is open to Mr. Allies, in com- 
mon with all his co-religionists, to subscribe the impious heresy of 
Cranmer and of the Thirty-first Article ; but if Mr. Allies chooses to 
assist in France at the holy sacrifice of the mass, and on returning to 
England to hold a benefice in a church which calls that sacrifice ‘a 
blasphemous fable, he must not complain if the whole world, both 
Catholic and Protestant, agree in calling him ‘dishonest.’ Even such 
a condemnation, however severe, appears to be disproportioned to the 
magnitude of his offence. 


“ Yours faithfully, We 


‘’MR, ALLIES AND THE ANGLICAN CHURCH, 
“ To the Editor of the Tablet. 


“Sir—.... The main question which I here propose to comment 
upon is the adoration which Mr, Allies professedly pays to our Lord 
in the Sacrament of the blessed Eucharist, affirming that he does so 
under the sanction of the Book of Common Prayer of the Chureh of 
England. I venture to demonstrate that Mr, Allies is completely 
wrong upon the subject. I will, in the first place, quote his own 
words: ¢ Accordingly, what I have done in the churches abroad, Iam 
inthe habit of doing, and trust to have the grace always to do, as 
often as | am present at the celebration of the Holy Eucharist in the 
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English church. I adore, that is, with the adoration due only to 
God, the Lord Jesus Christ, truly, really, personally, and substantially 
present under the species of bread and wine.’ 

* And in order to prove that the Prayer Book fully bears him out 
in practising what he does, Mr. Allies says. ‘ It is utterly untrue that 
the adoration of the most holy Sacrament is idolatry, to be abhorred 
of all faithful Christians. What it does say is, that by kneeling at the 
Lord’s Supper, no adoration is intended or ought to be done, either 
unto the sacramental bread and wine there bodily received, or unto any 
corporal presence of Christ's natural flesh and blood. For the sacra- 
mental bread and wine remain still in their very natural substances, 
and therefore may not be adored (for that were idolatry to be abhorred 
of all faithful Christians,) and the natural body and blood of our 
Saviour Christ are in heaven and not here, it being against the truth 
of Christ’s natural body to be at one time in more places than one.’ 

‘ Now, let any impartial man compare the professed belief and 
practice of Mr, Allies with the declaration of his church, and decide 
whether or not Mr, Allies abides by her formularies ; whether or not 
he is at complete variance with her, and whether or not it is clear and 
certain that the Prayer Book  bsolutely condemns the adoration of 
the most holy Sacrament as idolatrous / 

“To show, however, that Mr. Allies really belongs to that school 
in which the very articles of faith are made secondary to certain con- 
ventional technicalities, and whose line of argument is made to consist 
in dividing that which cannot integrally be defended, it is sufficient to 
consider the conclusion which he puts forward in defence of his posi- 
tion. ‘Here are,’ says he, referring to the above quotation from the 
Prayer Book, ‘two assertions; first, that it were idolatry to be ab- 
horred of all faithful Christians, to adore the sacramental bread and 
wine remaining still in their very natural substances.’ The second 
assertion is, that ‘no adoration is intended or ought to be done unto 
any corporal presence of Christ’s natural flesh and blood. For the 
natural body and blood of our Saviour Jesus Christ are in heaven and 
not here, it being against the truth of Christ’s natural body to be at 

_ne time in more place s than one. Here, you will observe, no charge 
of idolatry is brought.’ 

“It is beyond my power to conceive how a man, possessed of so 
keen a perception of mind as Mr. Allies, can find here two assertions 
where there is evidently but one, What he says regarding his first 
assertion falls of its own weight to the ground. For who ever doubted 
‘that to adore bread and wine remaining stil! in their natural sub- 
stances,’ would be a very rank idolatry Can Mr. Ailies refer to any 
authority which maintains that bread and wine remaining in their 
natural substances are to be adored? Does he seriously suppose that 
the authors and compilers of the Prayer Book ever intended to make 
adistinct declaration upon it? Yet his first assertion appears to 
imply as much. 

‘The second assertion, which is undoubtedly the pith and sub- 
stance of the whole question, is likewise the declaration of the Church 
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of England—viz., ‘that no adoration is intended or ought to be done 
unto any corporal presence of Christ's flesh and blood.’ And to pay 
such an adoration she stigmatises as ¥ idolatry, to be abhorred of all 
Christians,’ | 

“Contrary, therefore, to the usually dark complexion of Protestant 
formularies, no one can doubt that in this matter the Chureh of 
England is perfectly explicit. She declares that ‘the sacramental 
bread and wine remain still (after consecration) in their very natural 
substances,’ and are therefore not to be adored. ‘The construction 
which Mr. Allies seems to put on the words of the formulary is, that 
bread and wine are not to be adored before the consecration, but only 
afterwards, as he himself has everywhere done and trusts to have the 
grace of doing; but the Prayer Book makes the qualification afler 
they are consecrated ‘there bodily received,’ that is, sacramentally 
taken. 

‘Mr. Allies does not, indeed, as you, Mr. Editor, truly say, accu- 
rately represent his Prayer Book. ‘The wonder is, how a man in his 
senses, and of a cultivated mind like Mr. Allies, could ever attempt to 
put such a construction upon the words above quoted. 

“Tf any further proofs were required to disabuse Mr, Allies that 
he has taken an erroneous view of this subject, we might enter into 
the examination of the ostensible object which the framers of the 
Prayer Book had in qualifying the belief of their church in that 
manner. And the illustration which follows from the twenty-eighth 
Article puts it beyond doubt or cavil, Transubstantiation once cast 
aside as ‘repugnant—to the plain words of Scripture,’ it remained to 
pay the same compliment to the idea of the real presence of our Lord 
in the most holy Sacrament, which for obvious reasons they meant to 
banish from Christendom. And that there should be no doubt of 
their doctrine thereon, they made a declaration that no adoration was 
to be paid to the consecrated elements under any sense or form what- 
ever. The concluding words of the article confirm this supposition, 
for it says, ‘the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was not by Christ's 
ordinance reserved, carried about, lifted up, or worshipped ;’ thereby 
ostensibly signifying that to do such things as they are done in the 
Catholic church is forbidden by the Gospel. 

“Contrary, therefore, to the doctrine of his church, Mr. Allies 
worships by his confession the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, and 
‘trusts to have the grace always to do so as often as he is present at 
the celebration of the holy Eucharist in the English church ? 

“ To crown the climax of inconsistency, Mr. Allies makes a devout 
confession of his faith :—* I adore with the adoration due only to God, 
the Lord Jesus Christ really, truly, personally, and substantially pre- 
sent under the species of bread and wine,’ without, however, believing 
‘the corporal presence of Christ’s natural flesh and blood. And as if 
to base his belief on high authority, he gives a quotation from St. 
Augustin, which is in fact a most powerful testimony against the 
Church of England, and his greatest condemnation :—‘ Not only we 
(lo not sin by adoring, but we sin by not adoring the footstool of the 
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Lord, that is, His humanity.’ Will Mr. Allies be kind enough to give 
us a comprehensive explanation, and inform us whether the humanity 
of Christ is to be adored in the blessed Sacrament, and the corporal 
presence of our Lord is not to be adored? In other words, in what 
differs the presence of our Lord’s humanity from his corporal pre- 
sence ? Or still, why, acknowledging that the humanity of our Lord 
in the Sacrament should be adored, he repudiates the idea of adoring 
His natural flesh and blood, which we believe, and Mr. Allies must 
also believe, to be the inseparable appendages of His sacred humanity ” 
—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


“J, LECUONA, 
“ Hackney, June 5, 1849.” 


It does not seem very difficult to decide which of these two 
parties is more fairly representing the doctrine of the Church of 
England. It is a truly painful controversy, But what is to 
become of the congregations who are left to the teaching of per- 
sons holding such views as Mr. Allies avows ? 


ROSMINI ON THE ELECTION OF BISHOPS. 


Tune Roman- catholics, and their partisans in this country, are 
very fond of taunting the Church of England with its want of 
liberty in the selection of its bishops, and its subservience to the 
secular power in these appointments, And we have had the - 
purity of episcopal appointments in the Church of Rome, again 
and again cast in our teeth, as a proof of the spirituality ‘and 
efliciency of the Romish system, and the freedom and independ- 
ence we have lost by the Reformation. Such declamation, we 
apprehend, has not imposed on many, except those who are con- 
tented to take assertions without proof or examination, and have 
never had any opportunity of forming an acquaintance with the 
internal m: achinery and working of the Romish system. How- 
ever, in this, as on several other topics, the progress of revolution 
on the Continent is giving Romanists courage to express them- 
selves with a freedom ver y unusual in that communion; and, by 
consequence, the real condition of their chureh is becoming more 
wenerally known, and the absurdity of the flattering pictures 
which the Anglo-Roman school love to draw, more apparent. 
Very lately an Italian clergyman, the Abbate Rosmini, has 
published two most curious letters on the election of bishops. A 
translation of them has appeared 1 in the Tablet newspaper. We 
have not this month space for them both, but we reprint the 
first, which, with the introductory observations of the correspondent 


of the Tablet, our readers will find well worthy of an attentive 
perusal, 
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**ROSMINI ON THE ELECTION OF BISHOPS. 
Tu the Ediéor of the Tablet. 


a Sir,—The, Writings of Lammennais, Gioberti, Ventura, and Ros- 
mini are ‘ signs of the times’ that should not be overlooked amidst the 
convulsions of France and Italy. When such men sympathise with 
the revolutionary spirit of the age, there is reason to apprehend that 
the social system which has prevailed in Europe for so many cen- 
turies, must undergo a radical change, and that the present discipline 
and social position of the church, will be materially modified so as to 
suit the altered circumstances of the times. 

“The Abbate Rosmini, whose philosophical writings are much 
esteemed in Italy, and who is deservedly honoured as the founder of 
a highly meritorious religious order—the Fathers of Charity, has 
lately published a work on the evils that afflict the church, and the 
measures necessary to be adopted for their removal. The book is 
respectfully dedicated to the Catholic clergy, and entitled, ‘The Five 
Wounds of Holy Church,’ * which are represented as afflicting 
Christ’s mystical body, in a manner to be compared to the five 
wounds inflicted on His natural body upon the cross. Doubtless, 
some of Rosmini’s disciples and admirers will present us, as soon as 
possible, with an English translation of the whole work for our edifi- 
cation, when it may be reviewed more fully, In the meantime, the 
readers of the Tadlet will be gratified to learn something of its general 
character and contents, which may suffice to satisfy their pious 
curiosity for the present, though it will not enable thei to form 
an opinion of its merits. 

“The book is divided into five chapters, besides the preface and 
appendix. Chapter I. ascribes the first wound to ‘ the division of the 
people from the clergy in public worship.’ Chapter IT. treats of ‘the 
insufficient education of the clergy, as the second wound of the 
church, Chapter III. describes ‘the disunion of the bishops’ as the. 
third wound. Chapter LV. complains of ‘the nomination of bishops 
being abandoned to the secular power,’ which has inflicted the fourth 
wound, Chapter V. attributes the fifth wound to the feudal restric- 
tions imposed on the acquisition, management, and employment of 
ecclesiastical property. 

The author treats the various questions set forth under these five 
heads with a freedom and boldness that evince the depth and fervour 
of his mind ; and though some persons may question the expediency 
of this publication, or the feasibility of his plans of reform, nobody 
can doubt the sincerity of his zeal, or the purity of his intentions. 

“It appears from the concluding paragraph (§ 163,) that ‘this 
work, commenced in the year 1832, and finished in the course of the 
year following, lay in his cabinet for several years, quite forgotten by 
the author, as the times did not seem favourable to the publication of 
what he had written, more for the alleviation of his mind, afflicted by 
the sad state in which he beheld the church of God, than from any 
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other motive. But now (he continues) that the invisible Head of the 
church has placed in the chair of Peter a pontiff who appears des- 
tined to renew our age, and give a new impulse to the church that 
shall urge it forward through new paths, to a career as unforeseen, as 
it is wonderful and glorious; the author recollects those neglected 
sheets, and no longer hesitates to consign them into the hands of 
those friends who sympathised in his past sorrows, and now share his 
joyful hopes,’—/(P. 213.) 

“The appendix contains two letters on the election of bishops, 
which will give the reader an idea of the spirit and views of the 
whole work. They recommend the agitation of a question involving 

many important consequences, with a view to re-establish the ancient 
discipline of the chureh, which recognised the right of the people to 
be consulted in the election of their. pastors. In these revolutionary 
times when popular suffrage and constitutional rights are recognised 
in all Catholic countries as necessary elements of good government, if 
the clergy act upon the suggestion of our author and undertake to 
instruct the people on this subject, urging them to demand the resto- 
ration of the liberty of the church and the privileges of the laity in the 
election of bishops, the Catholic and Protestant sovereigns who have 
so long arrogated to themselves the right of nomination or veto, will 
have to surrender their usurped power into the hands of the clergy and 
the people. ‘The evils of the present system of nomination are not at 
all exaggerated hy our author, and its abrogation would be a blessing 
to the church, though the introduction of the popular element might 
be productive of other evils. A Protestant author remarks, that 
‘during the three first centuries the clergy of each church were elected 
by the people, and the bishops by both. But specious as this system 
may appear, it was reprobated by experience : faction, cabal, intrigue, 
violence on the one part; a base condescension, a shameful degrada- 
tion on the other, prevailed to such an extent that a good choice was 
sekiom made. So little discernment had been exhibited by the 
people—(how, in fact, could illiterate men be judges of clerical 
qualification 7)—that the bishops were compelled to interfere.’* 

“The town and adjoining district of Galway in Ireland retained 
the system of pastoral elections by popular suffrage until very lately. 
But the right of voting was confined to a few families, called “thie 
tribes,’ and gave occasion to such scandalous abuses that the holy see 
had to interfere to suppress the system. However, the election of 
bishops by the clergy of each diocese would not be liable to these 
objections; and if the people were permitted to select a certain 
number of candidates, from which the dignus, dignior, and dignis- 
simus, would be elected by the clergy, the wishes and suffrages of the 
laity and clergy of the diocese might be combined with the due influ- 
ence of the bishops of the province, in the appointment to be finally 
determined by the holy see. But it may be premature to discuss this 


question in its present stage. Let us hear the learned and pious 
Rosmini. 


° hesilaasile Hist. of the Middle Ages, vol. 1, p. 150. 
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“ Letrer I. 


“ Stressa, June 8, 1849, 

“Very Reverend Sir—I have to return you my thanks for the 
flattering notice you were pleased to take in the valuable journal 
under your direction, of the little work lately published by me in 
Milan, entitled, ‘ Za Costituzione secundo la giustizia sociale,’ ‘Ke. 

“ Unwilling, however, to appear before you with a barren act of 
acknowledgment, permit me to avail myself of this oecasion to explain 
more fully my views on the subject to which you allude, where you 
remark, that | would wish to ‘ bring back the democratic element even 
into the ecclesiastical polity.’ 

“JT love union everywhere and discord nowhere; for union is 
charity, or, to speak more correctly, charity is true union, as it is the 
great commandment given by our Divine Master to individuals as 
well as to human societies, As the friend of the people, 1 desire 
above all things the union of the people with the clergy. Ido not 
mean that the people should participate directly in the government of 
the church: Lam well aware that (hat was entrusted by Jesus Christ 
to the hands of the Apostles and their successors, the bishops, who 
form among themselves a beautiful hierarchical union by means of 
the primacy which St. Peter bequeathed to the sovereign pontifls. 
The intervention of the people can only be an intervention of charity, 
of counsel—a paternal and filial correspondence. 

“It was of an intervention such as this I spoke, when in the above- 
mentioned work I proposed, as a salutary, and I venture to say, neces- 
sary remedy for our evils, to return to the election of bishops by the 
clergy and people, according to ancient usage, which simply accorded 
to the people the right to express their desires respecting the candidates, 
adorn them with their favourable testimony, and accept the bishop-elect 
in whom they have confidence. [La facolta di esprimere il suo desi- 
derio sui candidati, di decorarli della sua buona testimonianza di 
accettare Peletto di sua confidenza., 

“Tadded that this form of election, confirmed by innumerable 
canons of councils, appertains to Divine right, as St. Cyprian says in 
his sixty-eighth Epistle, where the holy martyr writes: * Quod et 
ipsum videmus de divina traditione descendere, ut sacerdos, plebe pre- 
sente, sub omnium oculis deligatur, et diqnus atque idoneus publico 
Judicio ac testimonio comprobetur,’ 

“In order that there may remain no doubt respecting my opinions 
on this point, I deem it advisable to add, that we speak not here of a 
constitutive divine right, but of a moral divine right—things quite diffe- 
rent. For the violation of the latter does not involve any invalidity, 
and consequently the bishops that have been even nominated by 
secular governments, provided they have been contirmed and sent by 
the Sovereign Pontiff, are legitimate pastors, as has been defined by 
the Holy Council of Trent, Sess. xxiii. Can. 8 By this distinction 
between the constitutive divine right, and the moral ‘divine right, we 
may reconcile the various opinions of authors on this question. 

“ Therefore, that which is of constitutive divine right in the institu- 
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tion of bishops, is the sacred ordination and the commission of the 
church; these two things are quite independent of the people and of 
every lay power, as the Holy Council of Trent teaches in these words : 
—‘ Docet insuper sacrosancta Synodus in ordinatione Episcoporum, 
sacerdotum, et ceterorum ordinum, nec populi, nec cujusvis secularis 
potestatis, et magistratus consensum, sive vocationem sive auctorita- 
tem ita requiri, ut sine ea irrita sit ordinatio: quin potius discernit, 
eos qui tantummodo a populo aut seculari potestate ac magistratu 
vocati et instituti, ad hac ministeria exercenda ascendunt, et qui ea 
propria temeritate sibi sumunt, omnes non Ecclesiee ministros, sed 
fures et latrones per ostium non ingressos, habendos esse.’—(Sess. 
xxiii. cap. 4.) 

“ But we come to the moral divine right, and we see how it would 
be violated, at least at present, should the heteroclite elections 
(elezioni eteroclite) of bishops continue, now that there is no longer 
any necessity, aud it is not to be feared that our religious monarchs, 
who have felt the justice of making so many concessions to their 
subjects, will be exasperated against the church, should she, too, 
reclaim the full possession of her rights. 

“ The moral divine right respecting the election of the pastors of 
the church, demands— 

“(1.) That the elections should be held in perfect freedom by the 
church—that is, by the ecclesiastical power. 

“ Now, is not this liberty immensely restricted and diminished by 
the right of nomination granted to the secular power ? How can the 
church be sure that the most worthy, and in whom the people have 
most confidence, will be elected? What guarantees does, or can the 
lay power give? Every diminution whatsoever of the liberty of the 
church in the choice of its pastors, wounds its divine right; for Jesus 
Christ made it completely free and independent. Hence it is proper 
that in our times when it may be done, the plenitude of church 
liberty should be reclaimed and restored without delay in this 
matter. 

“(2.) That in the election of bishops the Christian populace (la 
plebe Christiana) should have a voice ; that their testimony should be 
truly collected ; and that they should not be forced, even morally, to 
receive a pastor in whom they have not confidence, and whom, per- 
haps, they know not by name, or features, or works, or reputation, 
whereas the sheep hnow their shepherd, as Jesus Christ declares. 
(John, x.) Ido not pretend to say in what way this ought to be done 
—that is another question ; the most convenient form would have to 
be sought out. It is, however, certain that a practicable plan can- 
not be wanting in times like these, when the people nominate their 
representatives to parliament, without grievous inconvenience, It is 
enough for me to establish the principle, that the intervention of the 
people in episcopal elections—when confined to its proper limits—is 
of divine and natural divine right; that is, proceeding from the 
nature of the pastoral institution. St. Athanasius referred to Apos- 
tolical tradition, when, to prove that Gregory had unjustly invaded 
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the Church of Alexandria, he observed, that the election was not held 
‘SECUNDUM VERBA PAavti congregatis populis et spiritu ordinantium 
cum virtute D. N. Jesu Christi’ (Epis. ad Ep. Orthod. n. 2); and, 
therefore, we cannot embrace the opinion of those writers who would 
maintain by negative arguments that the first Bishops of Alexandria 
were assigned the people without their previous knowledge. Their 
arguments are founded on a passage in St. Jerome, who, speaking of 
those elections, makes mention of the priests, and says nothing of the 
people: but it is to be presumed that St. Athanasius was better 
informed concerning the tradition of his own church than anybody 
else. Besides, the people are not the electors of bishops, and St. 
Jerome speaks exclusively and briefly of the election: it is sufficient 
that the people accept [the bishop elect] positively, and with satis- 
faction and previous knowledge. Hence Natalis Alexander writes: 
‘De traditione divina et apostolica observatione descendit, quod popu- 
lus in electionibus sacris suffragetur suo testimonio, concedo ; judicio, 
nego.’ (Diss. volt. in sent.) But by the royal nomination the people 
in fact know nothing [of the candidate] ; they cannot protest against 
his appointment without encountering despotic authority armed with 
the brute force of the secular government. 7 

“ True, it was the church that yielded the nomination of bishops to 
the sovereign; but she did so because constrained to it by the diffi- 
culties that encompassed her, in order to avoid a greater evil. To 
him who would otherwise take your life, you give up your purse; but 
it is not, therefore, the less certain that robbery and assault are pro- 
hibited by the divine law. 

“For the rest, I have already explained in another work, lately 
published, the part that appertains to the people in the election of 
bishops, and how urgent is the necessity of putting an end to the 
objectionable form of such elections, and restoring that which is legi- 
timate and canonical; wherefore, I shall confine myself to these 
remarks, which I have addressed to you in token of my gratitude and 
esteem. 


“Your most humble servant, 
A, RosMInt.” 


NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


The Apostle’s School of Prophetic Interpretation, with its History down to the 


present time. By Charles Maitland, Author of ‘* The Church in the Cata- 
combs.” London: Longmans. 8vo. Pp. 461. 


Tue author of this volume is a layman and a physician, We have 
formerly noticed his deeply-interesting work, “The Church in the 
Catacombs,” and it is with no little gratification we have received 
this new performance, which we have no hesitation in recommending 
to the consideration of all students of the prophetical writings, as one 
of the most valuable works that has ever appeared on the subject, 
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Mr. Charles Maitland gives the following succinct account of his work 
in an Advertisement prefixed to the table of contents. 

“Tn this work it has been attempted to collect together everything 
that the Apostles taught the church on the subject of unfulfilled pro- 
phecy: to ascertain all that the primitive believers might know as 
Jews, and all that they believed as Christians, This school of pro- 
phecy is next traced historically, through its fallings-off and its re- 
vivals, down to the present time. An Appendix contains a short 
notice of the principal counter-interpretations, from the sophistries of 
the infidel Porphyry to the recent speculations of the Futurist 
Lacunza.” 

The work is preceded by an introductory essay, from which we 
shall presently submit some extracts to our readers. The treatise itself 
is divided into six chapters: (1) “ The interpretation of prophecy in 
the Jewish Church.” (2) The Christian interpretation in the primi- 
tive age.” (3) * The interpretation of prophecy in the patristic age.” 
(4.) * The interpretation of prophecy in the middle ages.”’ (5) “ Re- 
mains of the primitive interpretation in modern times.” (6) ‘ The 
times of Antichrist.” In the appendix which follows is a sketch of 
the leading counter systems of interpretation, in which the author 
gives an account of the systems of Porphyry, Broughton, the Abbot 
Joachim, Luther, &e.—The Papal-Antichrist and the year-day scheme 
—elhe Prieterists, the Futurists, and the Mysties, 

It will not be understood that, in such a recommendation as we have 
given of this work, we commit ourselves to every one of the views 
it advocates, But the great principle ou which the whole treatise 
is based—an unreserved submission to the grammatical sense of the 
letter of prophecy—is one so infinitely valuable at all times, and never 
more than at present, that we do not choose to qualify our approval 
of the work, by any attempt to weaken the conclusions at which the 
author has arrived on some points on which we do not see our way 
so clearly. The year-day system is one which we do not believe can 
be defended, still less the preposterous theory that round numbers 
are intended to express indefinite periods. On this great fundamental 
point, on the distinction between Babylon and Antichrist, on the per- 
nicious and erroneous nature of the modern principle that “all pro- 
phecy is figurative, and that it must mean something different from 
what it says,”—on all these great points, and they are by far the most 
important questions involved in the controversy, we are thoroughly 
agreed with Mr. Charles Maitland in his views, and happy to avail 
ourselves of the opportunity of testifying to the great ability and 
research which he has brought to the elucidation of his subject. 
That, on which we feel that those who receive the letter of scripture 
with most reverence may hesitate, is the question—how far the visions 
of the Apocalypse are at all prophetic of what is now in the course of 
taking place? Is the book a revelation of what is wholly future, of 
the events immediately connected with the second coming of Christ ? 
or is it prophetic of a long period embracing the times we live in? 
This question, we conceive, leaves undisputed the ancient application 
of the letting power to the Roman State, and the primitive belief that 
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Rome was designated in the Apocalypse, by Babylon. It is possible 
for one who accedes to these opinions, to believe that the events which 
are foretold of Babylon shall yet be fulfilled to the letter with regard 
to Rome. And therefore, in this sense of the word Futurists, we do 
not see why it should be said that the Futurists reject the Primitive 
interpretation. With regard to that writer who has done more than 
any other living man to expose the errors and absurdities of modern 
systems of interpretation, Dr. S. R. Maitland, we do not think that 
Mr. Charles Maitland has taken a perfectly correct or adequate view 
of his writings. Ina passage which we shall presently quote, Mr. 
Charles Maitland has indeed done great and deserved honour to the 
writings of his namesake, and has cheerfully acknowledged the ser- 
vices he has rendered to the cause of truth. But we are not sure 
that he has paid sufficient attention to che fact, that Dr. S. R. Mait- 
land has made it his object, not to give an exposition of the Apo- 
calypse, but to rescue the study of prophecy from the injury done 
to it by the figurative and historical school of interpretation. Dr. 
Maitland hes nowhere, as far as we can recollect—but he will 
correct us if we are mistaken—maintained that Rome is not the 
subject of prophecy. His object has been, as we have understood his 
wrilings, to prove that certain theories are untenable and unscriptural, 
rather than to determine what the prophecies do mean, and to whom 
and what they are intended to apply. ‘The passage in which Mr. 
Charles Maitland expresses his opinion of the service Dr. Mait- 
land has rendered to the school of prophecy, is contained in the fifth 
chapter of his work—the “ Remains of the Primitive interpretation 
in modern times.” It is as follows :— 


“The Futurist scheme, including a large poition of the primitive belief, now 
received the support of two clergymen of the English church, William Burgh 
and Samuel Maitland. ‘lo the latter belongs the honour of having effected a 
partial reformation in the manner of conducting prophetic investigations. 
For, before the appearance of this second Valla, it was the custom to quote 
authoritics at second or third hand, or even to rend half a sentence from its 
context, with little regard to the intention of its original author. All this he 
would have reformed altogether, routing up traditional references, and print- 
ing in italics long-suppressed clauses. These ghost-like apparitions startled 
many, so that desertions from the year-day camp followed in quick succession. 
Under this iron dictatorship it fared hard with many who had unsuspectingly 
repeated the statements of their predecessors, who had copied lists of the 
fallen kings, or had made free with the names of Bernard and Fluentius. Still 
harder were the times for those who with easy confidence had talked of the 
prophetic style, and given out that the prophets were in the habit of saying 
days when they meant as many years. Not long before, Mede had challenged 
the world to find an exception to this rule: the inexorable critic now de- 
manded, but demanded in vain, to be shown a single instance in support of 


it.”"—pp. 394, 395. 

We may misapprehend Mr, C. Maitland’s meaning when we sup- 
pose him to include the subject of this just and cloquent panegyric 
among those who have rejected primitive and apostolic tradition ; 
but if he means to include Dr. Maitland in any such description 
of the Futurists we cannot but think that he is mistaken. It is 
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not, indeed, at all to be wondered at that one whose work has con- 
sisted in the confutation of error, rather than in proposing a system of 
his own, should be mistaken, and, in such a case as this, be numbered 
with writers with whom he was no farther agreed than as he opposes 
certain systems and theories which they oppose. 

There is no class of writers on the prophecies whom the public 
take less trouble to understand than that to which Dr. S. R, Mait- 
land belongs; if it can be called a class in which he stands almost 
alone as a writer. There are few, indeed, whose chief desire is to be 
guarded against misinterpretation and misapplication of prophecy. 
Many desire to make use of prophecy chiefly as a weapon of contro- 
versy, and so that the theorist furnishes them with arguments and 
applications that can be used against their opponents, they are not 
very particular in examining their truth or justice. Many more regard 
prophecy as a sort of almanack of predictions. They want to know 
whereabouts they are in the course of events. And in truth these are 
the great majority of persons with whom the modern expositions find 
circulation and attention. It may be laid down almost as a certain rule 
that a book must pretend to be a sort of Sacred Calendar in order to 
obtain any great measure of popularity. The more absurd—the more 
purely imaginative the theory is, the greater sale the exposition is 
likely to have. People want to be told what they are to believe, and 
not to be guarded against errors. They want to know what these 
symbols and visions mean, and set but little store on the labours of 
those who are contented with showing what they do not mean. 

lor this deplorable state of things these writers have chiefly to thank 
themselves. Their reckless treatment of the letter of Holy Scripture, 
and the variety of their strange and contradictory and fanciful expo- 
sitions of the sacred sy mbols, have disgusted sober-minded persons 
with the study of prophecy itself, so that those who would take a real 
and deep interest in such a work as the one which forms the subject 
of the present notice, if they could be induced to read it at all, are 
too apt to turn from the subject with disgust, as if a work on the pro- 
phecies must of necessity be silly and visionary, if not a perversion of 
the inspired writings to the purposes of strife and bitterness. The 
difficulty and obscurity which is generally thought to oppose a bar 
to the study of the prophetic writers, in reality lies for the most part 
in the expositors, who are not merely at variance where Scripture 
gives them no assistance, but even in cases where the Word of God 
itself furnishes its own explanation of its own symbols, “ deliberately 
set aside most of these inspired explanations, and advance others 
directly opposed to them.” If expositors were only content to rest in 
these inspired explanations, to abstain from the manufacture of sys- 
tems, and to confess their ignorance of what the Spirit of God has 
seen fit to leave unexplained, the prophetical portions of Scripture 
would receive more of the attention they deserve. But take any one 
of the favourite questions of the expositors—the number 666, for 
example—and can it be surprising that sensible men should turn with 
contempt from a study which seems to set sobriety and common sense 
at defiance. To say, that no one has ever yet discovered the meaning 
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of this number, is very far short of what we believe to be true. It 
seems perfectly plain to us, that the language is purposely obscure 
and mysterious, and that until the time ef the fulfilment has actually 
arrived, we have no reason to expect that any one, without a special 
revelation, will ever understand either the explanation of the mystic 
number, or even the very terms in which St. John describes it, as 
“the number of a man.’ ‘The wild and fantastical attempts which 
have been made to make this symbolical number serve as a support to 
the particular systems of the expositors, has done more to deter men 
from the reading of the Apocalypse than any difficulties of the book 
itself. 

No less mischief has been done in cases where Scripture has ex- 
plained the symbol and the primitive church received the inspired 
interpretation. For example: St. John was informed that the dead 
bodies of the two witnesses shall lic “in the street of the great city, 
which spiritually is called Sodom and Egypt, where also our Lord 
was crucified.” To a plain man this would seem to be a description 
of Jerusalem—and so the whole primitive church understood it. But 
according to our modern expositors, the ancients knew nothing about 
prophecy, and so it must mean something else, as each man’s system 
requires, or his faney dictates—“ Germany, Rome, France, Constance, 
and even Paris.” Who can wonder that the study of the Apocalypse 
should be neglected ? 

But there are difficulties attending the literal system of interpreta- 
tion. There are so, But are they greater or more numerous than 
those which seemed to forbid the literal interpretation of those pro- 
phecies which we know have received’ a literal fulfilment in the life 
and sufferings of Christ ? Is there any sort of difficulty in the way of 
a literal exposition of the Apocalypse, which was not as great and as 
perplexing to those who expected a literal fulfilment of the prophecies 
of the incarnation—of the crucifixion—of the rejection and the 
triumph of the Messiah Was there any difficulty then, to which the 
figurative system of exposition did not afford as facile and as plausible 
a solution as it can do now for the language of the Apocalypse ? We 
gladly avail ourselves of the language of Mr. Charles Maitland. 


‘We transport ourselves to the temple during the last year of the Saviour’s 
preaching. We will suppose a group of rabbis to be discussing this passage 
of Zechariah: ‘Thy king cometh unto thee; he is just, and having salvation ; 
lowly, and riding upon an ass, and on a colt the foal of an ass.” The prophecy 
throws them into confusion. One, mystically inclined, is bent upon explain- 
ing it generally, in reference to God’s spiritual guidance of man. For man is 
the wild ass’s colt, and the Messiah, presiding over such a one, is just, and 
brings with Lim salvation. 

“The majority of our rabbis, we may suppose, are anxious to find some 
meaning more specific, and yet not so literal as to seem unworthy of the pro- 
phecy. With the help of our new methods of developing the sense, all would 
be easy. ‘The riding upon an ass is the event of a single day; the fulfilment, 
therefore, may be expected to occupy a year. The ass must be magnified, in 
proportion, to a war horse, or even toatriumphal procession: so that, accord- 
ing to the modern rule of symbolic miniature, the Messiah may be expected to 
enter Jerusalem with chariots and horses, that He may sit upon the throne of 
His father David. By the rule of allusive contrast, the prophecy may be 
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explained in direct opposition to its natural sense; or, it may describe allu- 
sively the coming of some false messiah, who will attempt to gain credit by 
assumed humility. And, on the Preterist principle, it may be applied to 
Israel's temporal saviours : ‘ Speak, ye that ride on white asses, ye that sit ia 
judgment.’ Therefore, as a judge, some future king of Judah will come, just, 
and bringing salvation from the Roman yoke. 

‘‘To these arguments one shall be made to object, that other prophecies 
have been fulfilled literally. He quotes instances from Daniel and Jeremiah ; 
but the general feeling is against him. If we take the ass literally, they reply, 
what shall we do with the thirty pieces of silver? what with the stripes of the 
man of sorrows ?—the vinegar and the gall’/—the lots to be cast upon his 
vesture? Allow the ass to be figurative, or you will be forced to apply all 
these degrading particulars to our glorious Messiah. 

* Qur literalist, though not convinced, is silenced. He is not prepared to 
carry out his system with the piercing of the hands and the feet. But not 
long after, while walking towards the Mount of Olives, he is met by a rustic 
procession. ‘The daughter of Zion seems to be rejoicing; yea, for once, the 
daughter of Jerusalem is shouting. And, as the crowd approaches, he dis« 
covers the cause of so much transport,—a man of humble condition, lowly, and 
riding upon an ass, and upon a colt the foal of an ass. 

‘Thus the methods now employed to evade the natural meaning of the 
prophecies about Antichrist, would have enabled the Jews to evade all that was 
predicted about the first coming of Christ. By such means they might have 
persuaded themselves that there would be no personal and literal Christ, work- 
ing miracles, and finally ruling in Jerusalem ; but instead of this, a succession 
of anointed high priests, lasting through many centuries, destitute of super- 
natural power, and performing, in a low and far-fetched sense, some few of 
the things foretold of the true Messiah. And, were it objected to them that 
this supposed order of priests had never set foot in the holy city, we might 
supply them with the means of evading this difficulty also.”—P. 20. 


In truth the figurative system of exposition, by whomsoever it is 
advocated, undermines the evidences of our religion. For, if this be 
the true key to the explanation of prophetic language, nothing can be 
more certain than that this is not the key by which the Apostles ex- 
plained the prophecies of the Messiah, or asserted the fulfilment of 
them in the life and sufferings of their Master. When Jesus declared 
that after three days he would rise again, St. Peter did not resort to 
the year-day theory to explain his meaning, or attempt to ride 
down an objection by the hypothesis that numbers in the pro- 
phetic style are put to denote periods of indefinite duration. These 
discoveries are the developments of a later age. In the time of the 
apostles, and among the primitive saints, days meant days, and three 
signified three. 

With regard to the year-day system, Mr. Charles Maitland shows 
by an enumeration of passages from the Old and New Testament, 
that from Genesis to Revelation there is no instance in which a pre- 
diction containing a set time has been fulfilled in any other measure 
of time. He observes, also, that the translators of the Septuagint in 
supplying the word years in the prophecy of Daniel, were guided 
by their national custom of dividing time into periods of Sabbaths 
of years. But supposing this were not so—supposing there were no 
traditional exposition similar to those which applied the prophecies to 
the Messiah, still it seems inconceivable by what process of reasoning 
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any one can bring himself to believe that because the term sevens, or 
even weeks (admitting this to be the correct version of the word) sig. 
nifies sevens or weeks of years in this passage, ¢hercfore, days signify 
years in another passage, or in the prophecies concerning another 
event. If the rule that a day means a year in prophecy be true, 
then why is it that no one thinks of interpreting other prophecies by 
the same canon? Mr. Charles Maitland most justly remarks : 

«Tf true, the system of the 1260 years must be absolutely neces- 
sary to a right understanding of the prophecies. It completely 
changes the character of the great tribulation, of the man of sin, and 
of all the Apocalyptic visions. Yet it was never heard of till dreamed 
into the world by a wild Abbotin 1190. None of the inspired writers 
allude to it; and, which might be conclusive against its pretensions, 
our Lord Himself appears to have known of no such principle. For 
by it the time of the end could have been determined, by reckoning 
2520 years from Nebuchadnezzar, and 2300 from Antiochus. ‘¢ Let 
him that readeth Daniel understand,’ says the divine Expositor, 
doubtless Himself understanding whatever could be learnt from 
Daniel. Yet the time of the end was unknown even to Himself; for, 
as Augustine remarks, the ‘ day and hour’ in Greek mean times and 
seasons generally, according to the saying of St. John, ‘It is the 
last hour.’ 37.) 

Having shown to what absurdities this system has reduced its fol- 
lowers, in their attempts to determine the time when the 1260 years 
are to be reckoned from, he adds :— 

« History, by continually falsifying the calculations of this school, 
signally avenges the cause of divine prophecy. It suffers none to go 
off boasting that he has attained to knowledge not possessed by the 
Son: slowly but surely it teaches to all this lesson, that it is 
enough for the disciple to be as his Master, and the servant as his 
Lord. But the failure of all these speculations, far from discouraging 
the Bible-student of propheey, ought to raise his hopes and his con- 
fidence to the highest. For, if any system could succeed when 
opposed to the rules laid down for his direction, he might well stand 
aghast at its triumph, and doubt whether it were wise to commit him- 
sclf exclusively to the guidance of Scripture. But now the choice is 
easy: the one path indeed demands patience, but the other leads to 
confusion: and such confusion as is not to be met with in any other 
art, mystery, or science, taught throughout the world.” —(p. 40.) 

We have not space for the remarks which this passage would sug- 
gest, but proceed to extract another passage, in which Mr. C, Mait- 
land animadverts on the Papal-Antichrist system, 


“As if the doom denounced upon Babylon were not sufficient for the warn- 
ing of Christendom, many modern writers have endeavoured to amalgamate 
Babylon and Antichrist, hoping to identify both with the Papacy. By this 
rash step they unsettle everything ; in snatching at the shadow of a Papal Anti- 
christ, they let go the substance of a Papal Babylon. For, if Antichrist is now 
reigning, and the ten hours [horns | can be made to mean those five Gothic king- 
doms that Machiavel reckons up, and which some persons, by a process known 
to themselves only, expand into ten, Babylon must have long ceased to exist. 
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Yet some, not content with making Babylon and Antichrist coincide in time, 
reckon the 1260 days to have expired already, while Babylon is still standing 
unconsumed. 

‘* Apparently indifferent to the way in which Scripture expounds its own 
symbols, these writers labour to throw at the head of the Pope nearly every 
denunciation contained in prophecy. He is made in turn the beast from the 
sea, the lamb-like beast, and the image of the first beast. Twelve centuries of 
popes, including the evangelizing Gregory and the gentle Ganganelli, are made, 
ex officio, sons of perdition : the man of sin becomes three hundred men of sin. 
At another time, the Pope is the red Dragon or the wild Boar, the star fallen 
from heaven, the angel from the bottomless pit, and even the beast from the 
bottomless pit. The great point seems to be that the type should be some- 
thing infernal. Fleming styles the Pope ‘ Prince of incarnate devils ;’ Mr. 
Fysh, more moderate, makes him only vice-devil. Many have waded through 
enormous difficulties to prove that the Pope is the beast that ‘ was and is not ;’ 
probably attracted by the words, ‘ Goeth into perdition.’ But at this point they 
leave us to struggle with the greatest difficulty of all, how the Pope was before 
the time of Domitian, ceased to be while the angel was speaking, and was 
again to come up out of the bottomless pit, in which at that moment he was 
kept shut up. 

‘* The penetration of these writers baffles all disguise ; a man lies concealed 
in the little horn, but his eves are visible, and at once they recognise the Pope. 
Their line of proof is curious : eyes—see—seer—overseer—episcopus—bishop 
~—Pope; and so they catch him. Sometimes, to complete their satisfaction, 
they accomplish a play upon a proper name: Brightman makes the martyr 
Antipas the Antipapal martyrs ; in the black horse, Mede finds the severity of 
Severus. According to Mr. Elliott, the angel of Apoc. x.is Christ acting the 
part of Antichrist; the voice, ‘as of a lion roaring,’ being that of Leo the 
Tenth.* To Gualterus the wild boar out of the wood seemed a fit emblem of 
the Pope: but no Pope had yet been named Wild-boar. In this emergency he 
fastens upon Hog’s-snout (Bocca di Porco) the name of Sergius the Second 
before his accession.”* 

“Of this rough usage the Pope cannot fairly complain. He first, in that 
indecent warfare, made free with the bolts of heaven, attempting to fix upon 
his sovereign the epithet of ‘the Beast.’ The emperor, as was natural, retorted : 
‘The Pope describes me,’ he complains, ‘as the beast coming up out of the 
sea, full of names of blasphemy, and marked with the spots of a pard. But I 
say that he is that beast of which we read, ‘There went out another red 
horse from the sea,’ (meaning the seal, for Frederick was not quite at home 
in the Apocalypse,) ‘and he that sat upon him took peace from the earth.’¢ 

“This wild mode of interpreting produces a reaction : ‘In the Apocalypse,’ 
says Professor Lee, ‘i have not been able to find any mention either of the 
Pope or of Popery.’{ And that is not the only mischief: these interpretations, 
though little noticed at home, figure with great effect in Romish commen- 
taries. They are found to tell well in Gath: the Jesuit or the Benedictine, 
dragging them in as a foil to some other speculations of his own a little less 
extravagant, expresses a modest gratitude that he himself is not like other 
commentators, or even as this Anglican. ‘Thus Calmet, to keep himself in 
countenance with his * Diocles Augustus,’ repeats with satisfaction the scheme 


*“Hore Apoc, p. 387 to 465. See especially the heading of the pages, ‘ Anti- 
christ’s face as the Sun: Antichrist’s feet on land and sea: Antichrist’s ery as a lion 
roaring. The Protestant Daubuz had before made the same angel Luther. [Mr. 
C. Maitland’s note. } 

“* Gualterus, Homilia in Manum 110. (a.p. 1570.) *By which omen,’ says 
Walter, ‘God declared that now the fatal period was at hand, when, as the Psalmist 
says, the wild hoar out of the wood was to lay waste His vineyard.” Jhid. 

Petrus de Vineis, Ep. lib. i. cap. 31. (ap. 1240.)" 

“t Professor Lee on the Study of Holy Scripture. Preface.” hid. 
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of Potter, making the Beast’s enigma an incorrect square of 25, a number sup- 
posed to be of frequent occurrence in the Roman Church.* 

‘‘When an interpretation of this sort is peculiarly weak, its supporters 
attempt to raise its credit by styling it ‘the Protestant interpretation.’ Now, 
it cannot be denied that the reformed churches, having suffered severely at the 
hands of their common assailants, have been sorely tempted to revenge them- 
selves by controversial bitterness. Protestantism, it may safely be allowed, 
has been at times betrayed into rash assertions, and has been driven, by the 
violence of its enemies, to avail itself of some unsound arguments in its own 
defence. But Protestantism is not yet so besotted as this, to contradict Scrip- 
ture out of spite to the Pope. It is not yet so blind as formally to maintain 
that denying the Father and the Son means supporting the doctrine of the 
Trinity, or that denying Christ’s coming in the flesh, means parading the his- 
torical accompaniments of that coming beyond the bounds of sober decorum. 
The Pope denies neither the Father nor the Son ; the Arians call him Anti- 
christ because he honours the Son even as he honours the Father. Far from 
denying Christ’s having come in the flesh, the Pope treasures up, with super- 
stitious fondness, even the spurious relics of the cross on which He hung: the 
a sits up all night to worship a pretended fragment of the cradle in which 

e lay.t 

“The inspired writers, when foretelling the doctrines of Antichrist, must 
have been capable of so describing the Papacy as to leave no doubt of its real 
character. They could, had they wished it, have foreshown an Antichrist 
idolatrous, seductive, spreading abominable delusions, and, above all, so given 
to unlawful intrigues with the kings of the earth, as precisely to correspond 
with what our church is thinking of when she exacts from her clergy this 
solemn oath ; ‘1 swear that I do from my heart abhor, detest, and abjure, as 
impious and heretical, that damnable doctrine and position, that princes excom- 
municated or deprived by the Pope, or any authority of the See of Rome, may 
be deposed or murdered by their subjects, or any other whatsoever.’ For this 
spirit of blood-thirsty intrigue is literally foretold of Babylon; therefore we 
may be certain that had the Apostles meant to describe an Antichrist, they 
would have fixed upon points on which he is opposed to Scripture, not on 
those on which he is entirely in accordance with it. 

‘It is sometimes felt as a difficulty in the literal system, that nobody could . 
be supposed mad enough to fulfil prophecies well known and plainly expressed. 
If the objector should be weary of being reminded of the Jews, who, with the 
prophets in their hands, still pierced and buffeted the Man of Sorrows, let him 
accept, by way of supplementary proof, the history of Babylon. Rome, swarm- 
ing with readers and expositors of the Apocalypse, nevertheless, assumes the 
purple, claims queenship, massacres her thousands, and, as if she had never 
heard the story of the sorceress on the hills, spreads treachery and bloodshed 
wherevea her agents succeed in obtaining power. 

“The year-day expositors would make the prophets no better geographers than 
theologians. Antichrist is said to reign over the whole world : over all kin- 
dreds, tongues, and nations. St. John’s whole world need not include America, 
or Russia, or perhaps Great Britain; but it must include his own continent: 
for, excepting in the episode of Babylon, every place mentioned in the Apoca- 
lypse is Asiatic. These are Patmos, where the book was written; the seven 


‘““* Calmet (in Apoc. xiii.) expresses his surprise at the praises which Protestant 
writers have bestowed upon this vagary. So late as 1814, Mr. Clarke writes thus: 
‘Dr. Potter’s most ingenious interpretation of the number 666, upon which Mr. 
avery high and deserved encomium,’—Clarke’s Dragon and Beast, 

60. — 401, 


_ ¢ On Christmas eve, when the supposed relic of the Bethlehem manger is exhi- 
bited at the midnight mass.” —Zhid. 


VoL. AXXVI.—July, 1849. 
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churches to which it was sent; also Armageddon, the holy city, and the river 
Euphrates. A European may think Europe the world; but to an Asiatic, the 
rest of the world is an appendage to his own continent: he would say with 
Demetrius and Ephesus, * All Asia and the world.’ To St. John and his 
readers Asia was, to say the least, an essential part of the ‘ whole world ;’ there- 
fore, until the Pope begins to have some power or dominion in Asia, he has 
not fulfilled the prophecies about Antichrist. 

‘* Let it not be objected to this rigid adherence to the language of Scriptare, 
that better and more learned men have not thought it needful, and that we may 
safely trust a little to their good sense and piety. For, in conflict with anti- 
scriptural powers, this scrupulous adherence will be found our only safety. 
The Church of Rome may possibly dispense with the Bible, having her Trent 
for her doctrine, her anathemas for reproof, her inquisition for correction, and 
her infallible pontiff for instruction in righteousness. But with us, all these 
purposes must be served by Scripture. We must part with all else, if the 
price of that feast should require it. As the Reformers triumphed, so must 
we; consigning to oblivion all that opposes the word of inspiration, and set- 
ting up over its sepulchre this epitaph—‘ A fond thing vainly invented, and 


grounded upon no warranty of Scripture, but, rather, repugnant to the Word 
of God. "—P. 43. 


If inany part of Seripture it be our duty to adhere to the literal and 
grammatical sense of the words, above all is it necessary in the inter- 
pretation of propheey. For not only is the fulfilment of the gram- 
matical sense of the prophecies the great proof that Jesus of Nazareth 
is the Christ, but it is impossible to introduce a figurative and spi- 
ritualizing system, without weakening men’s belief in the predictions 
of his second coming. And that by some methods men will at last be 
taught to explain away these prophecies, seems highly probable, if not 
absolutely certain. 

But we must hasten to conclude this notice with the following 


extract, in which Mr. C. Maithand exposes the absurdities of the 
historical sehool of interpretation. 


“This system professes to find in history the fulfilment of nearly all the 
Apocalypse As time advances, the events have to be moved farther back in 
the book—an operation easily performed, as there appears to be no fixed point 
in the system; but, as nothing has yet happened like the opening of the sixth 
seal, or the resurrection of the witnesses, the plan has its difficulties. Here 
the more prudent make a stand; these things, they say, must be still future; 
the great day of the Lamb's wrath cannot have passed away unnoticed, since 
the universal terror is an essential part of the event. But they all profess to 
have found the locusts, which the ancients expected as part of the great tribu- 
lation. Here, then, we may expect a decisive explanation: if the locusts have 
come at all, there can be no question when they came. 

‘The locusts, says Joachim, are the Waldenses, Cathari, and Paulikians. 
The locusts, says De Lyra, are the Arian Vandals. The locusts, thunders 
Luther, are the schoolmen ; and their King Apollyon is Aristotle. The locusts, 
says Brute, are the friars: but the friar Ubertinus hopes that they are only 
monks. Here Broughton steps in as moderator: the locusts, he says, are both 
monks and friars : their women’s hair shows that they live in cloisters. The 
swarm now threatened to settle finally upon the monks; but, beyond all hope, 
a strong west wind took away the locusts. Their sudden migration may be 
thus explained :— 

‘These fiery visitants, though in other respects well fitted for controversial 
use, possessed the disadvantage of being certain to sting those that employed 
them. Long after every one else had discovered this propensity, the Romanist 
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Walmsley was incautious enough to give out that the locusts were Protestants 
Be it so, answered his opponents; allow, therefore, that the Church of Rome 
being tormented by them, has not the seal of God upon her forehead. Upon 
this the stern features of Controversy relaxed into a smile. 

‘Since that time the locusts have been banished to the East. They are 
now usually explained to be the Saracens, sent to torment those who wor- 
shipped idols of gold, and silver, and brass; that is, the Greek church. 
But history says something about the Greeks having split off from the Latins 
on the question of image-worship; adding, that, because they refused to wor- 
ship the idols of gold and silver, the Latins abandoned them to their fate, and 
to the ravages of the Mahometan arms. 

‘“«'The strangest part of this system is the length of time sometimes required 
to elapse before the event can be sufficiently forgotten to allow of its being 
mistaken for a fulfilment. Hyrcanus, who lived through the persecution of 
Antiochus, could describe it in no language more suitable than the words of 
the prophecy of Daniel. Polycarp, having received, as angel of Smyrna, the 
promise of a crown, delays the fire by thanking God for the fulfilment, But 
the reign of Diocletian had to be steeped in a thousand years of forgetfulness, 
before any one could take it for the opening of the sixth seal; the peaceful 
reign of Constantine required fourteen centuries, before it could be taken for 
that great day of the wrath of the Lamb. Others, indeed, find fulfilments in 
the events of their own lifetime: but these fulfilments seldom survive their 
discoverers. Luther thought it safe enough that the little horn was the Turks : 
Melancthon was equally confident. Suddenly Calvin decides that all are wrong, 
and the little horn must be Julius Cesar. Then, as the papacy declines, 
and people form a confused idea of what it was at its worst, they make the 
little horn the Pope. 

“De Lyra finds (lie witnesses in Sylvenius and Menna, The other charac- 
ters of the vision he distributes among their contemporaries ; as for the beast 
from the bottomless pit, that obolus he bestows,upon Belisarius. Soon their 
cloudy chariot has to ascend with Huss and Jerome; at another time with 
Luther and Zwingle, or with the Old and New Testaments. And, to crown 
all, it has to return for half the Antichristian rabble of the middle ages: for 
the arrogant Sergius, who boasts himself the Good Shepherd; and for the 
Orleanists, who refuse to believe in the Incarnation, because they were not 
present when it took place. None of these can be said, even figuratively, to 
have shut heaven, except the Paulikians and Orleanists, who suppressed the 
greater part of the Bible. 

“At the basis of the historical method, there seems to lie an assumption 
that the events foretold cannot possibly happen as they are described. Daniel's 
King of Gracia may indeed have been a King of Grecia; but that St. John’s 
witnesses should turn out to be two individual men, working miracles and 
breathing out fire,—tbis seems impossible. It appears more prudent, and less 
likely to compromise the honour of the prophecy, to style any Antichristian 
sectaries ‘the witnesses,’ than to suppose that the prophet means literally 
what he says. But should we once hear that two men are at this moment 
preaching in Judea, turning water to blood, and shutting heaven by the year 
together, no doubt thousands would at once begin to believe literally the 
eleventh chapter of the Apocalypse. Show us—now that we intend to walk by 
sight—show us the thing in a newspaper: otherwise we cannot believe it ; the 
most noble Festus would think us mad. 

“Who will venture to talk of improbability in matters of prophecy, after 
reading the promises fulfilled in Mary the Virgin, in Sarah the barren, and in 
Elizabeth so well stricken in years? Let none think to mend matters by 
Starting difficulties, seeing how little Zacharias profited by that method. 
Whereby shall I know this? he asks. ‘Thou shalt be dumb,’ answers the 
angel ; thou shalt ask no more unbelieving questions. 

“The ancients look through one end of the telescope, we the other. Where 
they magnify, we love to diminish; where they strive to let no word of the 
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prophecy fall to the ground, we consign whole predictions to the history of 
events, which, if the prophets thought worth foretelling, the Church has not 
found worth remembering. ‘On Sunday,’ says Mr. Fysh, ‘July the 13th, 

1788, the first angel poured out bis vial upon France. That is, four years before 
the revolution; but who now has the faintest recollection of what happened in 
France upon that Sunday? What, then, means that prelude to the vials which 
John heard sung in heaven: ‘ Who shall not fear thee, O Lord, for thy judg- 
ments are made manifest ’’ not ‘made manifest’ to one single person, but ‘ to 
all nations.’ Therefore, though expositors continue to cry out, century after 
century, We are now in the sixth vial ; or, We are now in the first droppings of 
the seventh ;—no one is called upon to believe them, till they can show in 
history the preceding five, as agreed upon among themselves,—or rather, as 
proclaimed, without their help, by the voice of those nations whose wailing 
and dismay will constitute a large portion of the fulfilment. 

“ The historical system, when it takes possession of a man, sends him forth 
to wander through the history of Europe, in search of the seals and the 
trumpets, the vials and the angels, of the Apocalypse. Like a hard master, it 
would reap where none has sown ; its votary is not suffered to complain that 
no suitable events can be discovered, or that the Church cannot be brought to 
recognise his scheme of fulfilment. No such agreement is now required, 
Long ago, indeed, it was thought needful to be like-minded, to walk by the 
same rule, and to speak the same thing; but now, if he is to have any suc- 
cess, he must aim at being original; he must learn not to covet his neigh- 
bour’s interpretation. For, as he quickly discovers, there is room for many to 
differ, even when applying the same prophecy to the same event; if one has 
made the sun-like angel to be Luther, another made try Leo; and, for the 
sixth seal, if Diocletian be already engaged, Constantine is still to let. 

“His labours will not be unrewarded. Having fixed upon a new and 
original date of the end, he will enjoy the honours of a prophet. If prudent, 
he will, by deferring the time, provide against a speedy refutation; if of 
warmer temperament, he will stake his credit upon an alarming proximity of 
the end. But he knows not, for he neglects to profit by the experience of his 
predecessors, that with this honour comes anxiety. The lapse of time, that 
brings the literalist so much nearer to the object of his expectation, to the dis- 
ciple of the historical school brings misgivings: each year sounds the knell of 
some rival system, suggesting gloomy forebodings of the fate of his own. And 
when the sad hour has arrived, and his own ‘ year of the end’ has passed 
away, in all things like other years (save that to him its December sets in 
darker) let him expect no pity, attempt by no second calculation to retrieve his 
credit. Enough that he is not worse off than his neighbours ; nor shall they 
that follow him flourish longer : time, that has consigned his system to obli- 
vion, is even now at the door, and will soon carry theirs out also.”—(P. 60.) 


We shall be glad to think that these extracts may induce all who 
read them to study Mr, C. Maitland’s volume for themselves. We 
may doubt of one or two points in his system of interpretation. But 
with the greater part, and above all, with that great principle on 
which it rests,—reverence for the letter and text of the sacred volume, 
—we entirely and heartily concur. 

We know that there are some wise and excellent persons who are 
afraid to receive the prophecies in their literal sense, because they 
sometimes observe, as they think, that this mode of interpretation is 
connected with wildness and fanaticism. But whenever such results 
appear to follow, we are persuaded that a more careful inquiry will 
prove, that it is to a departure from the literal meaning of the text 
that error and fanaticism may invariably be traced. This argument, 
however, will prove too much, If the literal interpretation of the 
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prophecies be made answerable for extravagance and fanaticism, the 
opposite system may be conneeted with unsoundness in the faith: for 
Socinus wrote a book against the doctrine of the Millennium. If the 
belief in the prophecy of the Millennium be connected with unsound- 
ness touching the sacrament of baptism, what becomes of the primitive 
church in which—as Chillingworth has demonstrated—the doctrine 
was universally held and taught, as the Christian tradition, and the true 
and catholic doctrine of the church? These are not the sorts of ar- 
guments by which the meaning of the divine promises is to be deter- 
mined. ‘Those who interpret the promises literally and grammatically, 
do not only follow the example which has been set by Christ and his 
Apostles in their interpretation of the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment, but they preserve that interpretation and catholic tradition 
which was held in the earliest and purest period of the church, before 
the church had begun to rationalize and explain away the Holy 


Scriptures by the licentiousness of a spiritual and figurative system 
of exposition. | 


Mr, Macaulay's Character of the Clergy in the latter part of the Seventeenth 
Century considered ; with an Appendix on his Character of the Gentry, as 
given in his History of England, By Churchill Babington, M.A., Fellow 
of St. John’s College. Cambridge: Deighton. London: Rivington. 8vo, 
pp. 116. 

Mr. Macautay’s history has provoked a considerable number of per- 

sons to look into his references and authorities, and with no little 

service to the cause of truth, whatever may have been the effect on 
the historian’s reputation. The little volume before us, written with 

a temper and moderation which does credit to the author, professes 

to examine Mr. Macaulay’s account of the social condition of the 

clergy about the time of the accession of James II., and Mr. Babing- 
ton’s design is not merely to vindicate the English clergy from Mr. 

Macaulay’s absurd misrepresentations, but by laying before the public 

a detailed examination of one portion of his history, “ to enable any 

person to form some kind of notion as to his general accuracy and 

merits as an historian.” He has fully redeemed his promise. A more 
complete exposure of mistakes and exaggerations cannot well be 
imagined. 

There are two points connected with this inquiry, on which we 
would add a word or two. With regard to the learning and attain- 
ments of the clergy, it may not be fair to take the average from the 
universities or the city. But any one who is acquainted with the 
marner in which the. Roman-catholic controversy was carried on in 
the reign of Charles II. and James II., and has any idea of the 
number and the merits of the volumes of sermons published during 
that period, will be inclined to think that the theological character of 
the English clergy never stood higher than at that time. 

With regard to the marriage of the clergy, any one who will con- 
sider how long it must have been before the minds of men could have 
become reconciled to the notion of a married clergyman, will not feel 
very much surprised, if even a longer interval than that between the 
Reformation and the Revolution, had been required to bring about 
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such a change of opinion as would place the matter on its present 
footing. So far from the difficulty which the clergy may have expe- 
rienced being a proof of the low estimation in which their order was 
held, it is far more likely to have arisen from a contrary feeling: the 
most religious persons, and those who had the highest veneration for 
the priesthood, and the most exalted idea of its sacredness and dignity, 
being the parties who would find it hardest to make their old-fashioned 
notions give way, and their prejudices against a married clergyman 
yield even to their judgment and their convictions. But that the 
clergy were in the habit of marrying such a class of persons as those 
who now fill the place of domestic servants we do not believe. Mr. 
Macaulay relies on the picture given in the Scornful Lady. We 
shall venture to extract the opinion of another layman, one who lived 
at tle time, and had opportunities of knowing how far the portrait is 
a correct one or not. 


“‘T must confess I was moved with the utmost indignation at the trivial, 
senseless, and unnatural representation of the chaplain. It is possible there 
may be a pedant in holy orders, and we have seen one or two of them in the 
world ; but such a driveller as Sir Roger, so bereft of all manner of pride, which 
is the characteristic of a pedant, is what one would not believe could come 
into the head of the same man who drew the rest of the play. The meeting 
between Walford and him shows a wretch without any notion of the dignity 
of his function; and it is out of all common sense that he should give an 
account of himself as one sent four or five miles in a morning on foot for eggs. 
it is not to be denied, but his part, and that of the maid whom he makes love 
to, are excellently well performed; but a thing which is blameable in itself, 
grows still more so by the success in the execution of it. It is so mean 
a thing to gratify a loose age with a scandalous representation of what is 
reputable among men, not to say what is sacred, that no beauty, no excellence 
in an author ought to atone for it—nay, such excellence is an aggravation of his 
guilt, and an argument that he errs against the conviction of his own under- 
standing and conscience. Wit should be tried by this rule, and an audience 
should rise against such a scene, as throws down the reputation of anything 
which the consideration of religion or decency should preserve from contempt. 
But all this evil arises from this one corruption of mind that makes men resent 
offences against their virtue, less than those against their understanding. An 
author shall write as if he thought there was not one man of honour or woman 
of chastity in the house, and come off with applause. For an insult upon all 
the ten commandments, with the little critics, is not so bad as the breach of an 
unity of time or place. Half wits do not apprehend the miseries that must 
necessarily flow from degeneracy of manners ; nor do they know that order is 
the support of society. Sir Roger and his mistress are monsters of the poet’s 
own forming ; the sentiments in both of them are such as do not arise in fools 
of their education. We all know that a silly scholar, instead of being below 
every one he meets with, is apt to be exalted above the rank of such as are 
really his superiors. His arrogance is always founded upon particular notions 
of distinction in his own heart, accompanied with a pedantic scorn of all for- 
tune and pre-eminence, when compared with knowledge and learning. This 
very one character of Sir Roger as silly as it really is, has done more towards 
the disparagement of holy orders, and consequently of virtue itself, than all the 
wit that author or any other could make up for in the conduct of the longest 
life after it. I do not pretend in saying this, to give myself airs of more virtue 
than my neighbours, but assert it from the principles by which mankind must 
always be governed. Sallies of imagination are to be overlooked, when they 
are committed out of warmth in the recommendation of what is praiseworthy ; 
but a deliberate advancing of vice, with all the wit in the world, is as ill an 
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action as any that comes before the magistrate, and ought to be received as 
such by the people.”"— The Spectator, No. 270. F 


We apprehend Steele’s authority is better than Mr. Macaulay’s, 
and his testimony as little likely to be suspected of partiality. 

We should wish to give a more detailed notice of Mr. Babington’s 
work, but it is impossible. Our readers, we trust, will make them- 
selves acquainted with it. We cannot, however, avoid extracting the 
concluding chapter, which ought to satisfy the most sceptical of the 


degree of weight which should be attached to Mr. Macaulay’s state- 
ments. 


“Persons unaccustomed to research, but possessed of a competent knowledge 
of letters, naturally take pleasure in tracing in the descriptions of a well-read 
writer some touches of that literature with which they are themselves familiar. 
Many persons accordingly thought that Fielding’s characters had been ushered 
into the world half a century before they were due; and that his parsons 
were, above all others, the real (or at least the really described) clergymen 
whom Mr. Macaulay had in his eye. Others bethought themselves of the dra- 
matists: others, perhaps, had different opinions of their own. But from 
henceforth there may probably be but one opinion. Many of Mr. Macaulay’s 
readers had doubtless observed that his description of the clergy opens in these 
words :— 

“«The rural clergy were EVEN MORE VEHEMENT IN TORYISM THAN THE 
RURAL GENTRY.’ 

‘** Now it so falls out that there is a portrait of aclergyman which agrees in 
some very important particulars with Mr. Macaulay’s description, though, 
indeed, this clergyman is not wholly unacquainted with Homer, the study of 
whose language was ‘by no means necessary’ for an Oxford or ‘a Cam- 
bridge divine.’ His books, too, it may be supposed, were sufficiently nume- 
rous, if not to place him among ‘ the unusually lucky’ ones, yet at least in 
the class of those who might be considered lucky. Abating these advantages 
which he possessed over Mr. Macaulay’s tory clergymen, the resetnblance is 
wellnigh complete. His wife’s character, too, ‘had been blown upon,’ and 
was suspected. Yet this man was so far from exceeding the standard of the 
gentry’s toryism, that he was actually a wuig: his description is given as fol- 
lows, in a pamphlet entitled, The Character of a Whig under several Denomi- 
nations; to which is added, The Reverse, or the Character of a True English- 
man in opposition to the former; and published without name of author or 
printer, at London, in the year 1700. The tract is so rare, that its possessor 
is not aware of the existence of a copy in the public library at Cambridge. 
The writer had (it need scarcely be said) read Eachard, and almost copies him, 
except that he applies his knowledge to his own purposes. Apology is due for 
printing such language as one sentence contains, and it would not have been 
done but for the absolute necessity of the case. The account is wound up with 
little else but a history of the sermon, which it would be little to our purpose 
to introduce, even were it less indecent. Mr. Macaulay, too, winds up with an 
account of his parson’s violent tory sermon. Eachard’s arrangement is dif- 
ferent, and he has nothing to do with politics. 


‘“¢rHe CHURCH WHIG, OR THE ECCLESIASTICAL BIFARIUS. 


“« Ts the offspring of ignorance and nonconformity, who being dieted a 
while in a country school, upon rules, exceptions, and tedious repetitions of 
Amo’s and rimrw’s till he had learned how Phaeton broke his neck ; how many 
apples Tityrus had for his supper; and understood Homer’s commendations 
of Achilles’ toes and the Grecian’s boots ; knew a hexameter from a pentameter, 
a spondee from a dactyl, and could fit them in that sense to his finger’s end ; 
though his parts were contemptible, and the purses of his friends at too low 
an ebb to maintain him like a scholar, to the University he must go for a 
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little logic and ethics, and is predestinated by his relations to be a clergyman, 
in hopes that a benefice where Henry the Eighth had not been too busy with 
his toll-dish, but that yet there remained some good land, that afforded milk 
and honey, might be the portion of our juvenile levité. Now that success 
might answer the desires of his parents, and that the babe of grace might not 
surfeit on human learning, the tutor employs him in bed-making, chamber- 
sweeping, and water-fetching, that the sizar’s brains might not be overheated 
with too much vain philosophy. Having sucked in about six or seven mouth- 
fuls of University air, exactly learned to respond to Quid est logica ? and Quot 
sunt wirlutes morales ? with Burgusdicius, Eustachius, and such excellent 
helpmeets in divinity in his coat-pocket ; down he goes by the first carrier on 
the top of a pack into the country to propagate the gospel, and by that time 
he can say his predicaments and his creed, you may find him in a pulpit; for 
now he has the choice of preaching or starving: though it had been ten times 
better for the lad and the Church that he had been made a tooth-drawer or a 
porter. Some poor starved vicar, that ne’er could keep a curate in his life, 
gives him a title to ordination, and then a neighbouring knight takes him into 
his family at the price of ten pounds a year, and a Sunday pudding, to perform 
holy offices, and spoil his children by making him their tutor. Being astranger 
to the house and a decent behaviour, my cousin Abigail, out of charity and 
in hope of the benefit of her clergy, instructs him in the knowledge of a 
chaplain’s duty—viz., that he must never speak in the parlour but at grace 
and prayer-time, and be sure with a low bow to rise in time from the table, 
take away his plate, and march off with his hat under his arm, and cleave a 
log into billets for the parlour fire, whilst the knight, my lady, and her 
children eat up the chickens, tarts, and custards, and then calls in the chipling 
to dismiss them. This obligation upon the young levite gives him a liking to 
Mrs. Abigail, which she cherishes with the remains of her ladies’ caudles and 
the pills of her China oranges, and lays the foundation of his ruin. To please 
his mistress, and gain the vicarage that is entailed upon her office by the 
custom of the manor, he is sometimes found cracking nuts and reading in his 
study, and having luckily discovered a vacuum in his upper room, he fills it with 
learned jargon, materia prima, occult qualities and atoms, which the lady of the 
house observing, she breaks out in his commendation, Truly the young man is 
much improved since he came into our family. The lady’s good word, the 
knight’s good nature, and Mrs. Abigail's apron-strings growing too short, 
prefer him at once to a benefice and a belly-piece, where the all-wise patron, 
and the all-understanding adjoining justice being both severe and sour whigs, 
the chipling, to gain their favours and re-assume what he was bred to, sets up 
for a Church Whig also, and leaves nothing unattempted that may show his 
respects to the dissenting party. Now he sets up for a conforming dissenter, 
and carries the fair outside of a man, and is an arrant knave in his heart; one 
that indifferently divides his body and his soul betwixt right and wrong: the 
government has his head and purtenances, and the schism his affections.’— 
The Character of a Whig under several Denominations ; to which is added the 
Reverse, or the Character of a true Englishman in opposition to the former, 
pp. 72—75, Lond. 1700. 
* So it seems, 
“*Quem querimus, hic est.’ 
** Even so: 
“* Here our solemn search hath end.’ 


“It was a bold and perhaps not very politic stroke of Mr. Macaulay to take 
the above description, reproduce it mutatis mutandis, and apply it to the Tory 
clergy. And all this, not in an avowed work of fiction, but in a professed 
Ilistory of England. Some may consider the fraud pious; all must confess 


its conception facetious ; but his joke, once discovered, is at the expense of the 
author and his history.”’"— (pp. 107—110.) 


This is a revelation indeed. 
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